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With the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, June 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Conservative meeting at the Carlton Club on Thursday 
was a very large and not a very harmonious one. Lord 
Salisbury brought forward the proposal of the Government to 
take up Bills of importance that are not finished in one Session 
at the same stage in a succeeding Session, urging that nothing 
can be more unreasonable than to sanction in legislation a 
waste of energy which no one would sanction in any other 
proceeding. What would be said to a rule that a building 
stopped by a hard frost, must all be taken down again and 
commenced de novo whenever the thaw came? Mr. James 
Lowther objected to such new-fangled proposals as the sparing 
of the Innocents, though Lord Salisbury had only ventured to 
propose sparing exceptionally important Innocents. Mr. 
Hanbury seems to have vented his spleen generally against 
the Government; Mr. Talbot did not approve the Government 
proposal, and a great many other gentlemen preferred an 
autumn Session. ‘That is all very well if an autumn Session 
taken alone were enough. But where is the guarantee that 
the autumn Session would not be utterly wasted, too? The 
meeting separated without taking any practical resolve. But 
there was a unanimons feeling against dropping any one of the 
three principal Government measures. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Healy made an unblushing 
effort to compel the First Lord of the Treasury to explain the 
resolve of the Government on a subject on which they had 
not, as Mr. Smith told him, taken any resolve,—namely, the 
course to be adopted in regard to public business after the 
inconclusive Conservative meeting at the Carlton. The 
Speaker very properly refused to allow Mr. Healy to move 
the adjournment of the House, in order “to call attention to 
a matter of urgent public importance,” but the evening was 
not the less wasted. Mr. Arthur Acland’s ridiculous amend- 
ment on the Local Taxation Bill, an amendment which 
proposes to spend on education the sum raised expressly for 
extinguishing licences, was under discussion the whole of the 
evening, though it had also been under discussion on a previous 
evening, and the division was not taken before the discussion 
stood adjourned. A more deliberate waste of the time of the 
House of Commons has not been recorded during the present 
Session. : 





M. Ribot, on Tuesday, delivered in the Chamber a speech 
of extraordinary bitterness upon the conversion of the 
Egyptian Debt. France, he said, was favourable in principle 
to that conversion; but behind Egypt stood England, and 
England, “in spite of pledges many times repeated,” still 
occupies the Valley of the Nile. Any money saved by the 
conversion must consequently “be applied to pave the way for 
the cessation of that occupation,” which is to cease “ when order 
is re-established,” a condition in the judgment of the Republic 
already fulfilled. M. Ribot alluded with entire approval to the 
Sultan’s inquiry as to the time of the British departure, an 
inquiry to which no answer had been returned, and affirmed 
that France was in Egyptian affairs the representative of all 
Europe. Shehad never been actuated bya selfish interest, and 
she would display, in protesting against the occupation, the 
same tenacity which England had displayed in avoiding fulfil- 
ment of her obligations. She would not place the savings of 
the conversion at the disposal of England, and she thought it 
“ difficult to explain why the Powers do not agree with her in 
recognising that the economies effected ”—which, said M. 
Ribot in passing, are a “ sacrifice” imposed on all Europe— 
“should be employed in facilitating for Egypt the means of 
placing England in a position to fulfil her engagements.” 
These engagements, it should be remembered, were contracted 
with Europe, not France, and consisted in a promise to 
evacuate Egypt when Egypt could stand alone. The Chamber 
was highly delighted with the speech, which will greatly 
forward the agreement between Great Britain and Germany 
upon all African affairs. 


Mr. Monro, the Commissioner of Police, has resigned, 
owing to differences with the Home Office; and his resigna- 
tion has been accepted. The causes are not accurately known 
as we write, but it is believed that Mr. Monro objected to the 
appointment as Deputy-Commissioner of a man not already 
employed in the force, and that he failed to persuade Mr. 
Matthews of the expediency of certain changes, especially as 
regards pensions, in the organisation of the Department. He 
has been an excellent Commissioner, firm and moderate, and 
has greatly attracted the confidence both of the police and the 
public; but it will probably be found that the Home Secretary 
has a great deal to say for himself. At all events, the great 
principle is clear that in purely administrative matters of this 
kind the country must either trust the Government or dis- 
miss it. Mr. Monro, however successful, was only an agent, 
and in no way responsible either to Parliament or the country. 


The Times states, as if the matter were one of routine, that 
Lord Wolseley has resigned his great post as Adjutant- 
General of the Army. That is a serious change, and we can 
only hope that it has not been produced by any conflict of 
views as to the future organisation of the general control. 
Lord Wolseley is understood to be strongly in favour of the 
recommendations of the Hartington Commission, which would 
substitute for a General Commanding-in-Chief with quasi- 
independent authority a Chief of the Staff directly responsible 
tothe War Minister. That opinion is, as we recently explained, 
exceedingly offensive to the Court, and to all those soldiers 
and statesmen—a small minority, we believe—who sincerely 
hold that a Parliamentary Chief of the Army would be a 
menace to the Monarchy. 


Lord Rosebery opened on Monday the Edinburgh Public 
Library, which owes so much to the munificent gift of Mr. 
Carnegie, and stated in his opening speech that the Library 
Committee had spent £12,000 in books, with which they had 
bought 58,000 volumes,—4,000 children’s books for lending, 
34,000 for the general lending department, and 20,000 books 
of reference (which are not, of course, to be lent out). The 
reference library and newspaper-room are to be opened next 
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Monday, and the lending department on July Ist. Lord 
Rosebery explained what he meant when he said that merit in 
books is now adjudged by “the thumb-mark of the artisan.” 
He did not mean by dirty thumb-marks, but by that legitimate 
wear-and-tear which, in spite of the greatest care, must in 
time wear out all volumes of which the leaves are often turned. 
Lord Rosebery went on to praise,—we think to over-praise,— 
the utility of books. “It was once said that every French 
soldier bore in his knapsack the potential baton of a Field- 
Marshal. In this library there lies for all the means of 
potential eminence, of potential greatness.” That, we think, 
isin no slight degree an exaggeration. Potential eminence and 
greatness lies much more in the man himself than in the culture 
of theman. Indeed, the transformation of potential into actual 
eminence not unfrequently depends on a (relative) neglect of 
books, and an early plunge into the field of practical life. 


Mr. Balfour made a good speech on Wednesday at a dinner 
given to him and the Conservative candidates of England and 
Wales at St. James’s Hall by the National Union of Conserva- 
tive and Constitutional Associations. Mr. Balfour thought 
that what the Government had done in the management of 
foreign affairs, and in strengthening the Army and Navy, was 
much more important for the country than what they had done 
in Ireland; but no doubt the attacks levelled against him for 
the Irish Administration had been much severer than those 
directed against the more important departments of State, 
though the country, in estimating the services of the Govern- 
ment, would certainly not ignore these more important achieve- 
ments. The Gladstonians were hoping to replace the thread- 
bare war-cry of “Mitchelstown,” by the more novel one of 
« Tipperary ;” but Mr. Balfour did not think the substitute a 
very successful one. No one was killed, and no one seriously in- 
jured at Tipperary ; and while the Parnellites cry out that the 
Government, with the meanness characteristic of it, had given 
orders that the police should specially spare Members of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Fowler, one of Mr. Gladstone’s most 
conspicuous lieutenants, maintains that the cowardly and 
brutal Chief Secretary had given special orders to the police 
to outrage and insult the Irish Members of Parliament. 
Hence it was obvious that the two wings of the hostile party 
are not even agreed on their indictment. That does not look 
like making “ Tipperary ” a telling war-cry. 


As to the state of business, Mr. Balfour pointed out the 
comparative uselessness of the Closure in reference to the 
enormous number of amendments possible in discussions in 
Committee. Each application of the Closure takes at least 
twenty-five minutes for the two divisions involved, and, there- 
fore, even with the freest use of the Closure, not more than 
eighteen amendments in one night could be disposed of by this 
method. On the other hand, the stringent use of the Closure, 
adopted twice by Mr. Gladstone and once by the present 
Government in passing a Crimes Act,—the use of it which fixes 
a date at which the whole Bill must be passed without dis- 
cussion if it has not previously been discussed,—is hardly 
applicable to large constructive measures where thorough 
consideration is of the greatest importance. Mr. Balfour 
evidently meant to pave the way for the suggestion which the 
Government offered to the Conservative Party on Thursday. 
As regards the Conservative tendency of many democracies, 
Mr. Balfour, who announced himself a Democrat, could not un- 
derstand how it could be denied. For example, with regard to 
the American democracy, he declared that it might very much 
more justly be characterised as too Conservative than as too 


Liberal. 


Mr. John Morley made on Wednesday, at a House dinner of 
the National Liberal Club, one of the speeches by which he is 
honourably distinguished from Sir William Harcourt. Not 
that it was at all fair to the Government, but that it did at 
least make a serious effort to treat with impartiality the 
proposal which Lord Salisbury opened to the Conservative 
Party on Thursday, we mean the proposal that a Bill which 
has been carried as far as the Committee stage can, by special 
resolution, be revived in the following Session at the point at 
which it had arrived in the previous Session. This is so 
intrinsically reasonable a proposal, that Mr. Morley could not 
deny that there is a very great deal to be said for it, only he 
argued that it would need careful debating, and could not 
properly be thrust down the throats of the House of Commons 








in a hurry. From Mr. Morley’s point of view, this wag a 
reasonable and moderate attitude to assume. Of course he 
added much which we cannot regard as either reasonable or 
moderate, especially as to the bungling of the Government in 
introducing the licensing proposals, and as to the Spotless 
innocence of the Opposition in relation to obstruction 
According to Mr. Morley, whiter souls than those of the 
Opposition leaders, in reference to obstruction, could not any- 
where be found. They glisten, in fact, with a sort of Celestia} 
dew of political magnanimity. 


Lord Hartington addressed the members of the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association on Wednesday, at St. George’s 
Hall, when the Duke of Westminster took the chair. Lord 
Hartington said that he had never supported the proposal to 
give women votes, not because he did not admit that a great 
many of them are fully competent to form a sound political 
judgment, indeed a great deal more so than many men, but 
because he saw a very great practical difficulty in giving the 
weaker sex the nominal right to turn a majority of the 
stronger sex into a minority by their votes. He did not think 
that such an arrangement would stand, and if it were broken 
through after it had been accepted, the violent disregard of 
it would bring a general feeling of distrust of the con- 
stitution in its train. On the other hand, taking the same 
practical ground, he did think that women had and should 
have a very powerful political influence, and he quite approved 
of such an organisation as this to encourage them to exercise 
that influence. 


Mr. Dillon on Monday moved the adjournment of the House, 
in order to complain of the action of the Government and the 
police in Tipperary, and a furious debate arose, the Irish, 
wildly excited, interrupting speakers opposed to them, and 
especially Mr. T. W. Russell, until the Speaker was compelled 
to interfere. Mr. Dillon’s own speech—an impressive one, if 
its facts are correct, which Mr. Balfour denies—entered 
into a mass of details; but the pith of it was, that the pro- 
clamation of the meeting was illegal; that the police behaved 
with needless brutality, wantonly batoning the people; and 
that one particular charge was made upon himself and five 
other gentlemen, who were quietly talking together. The police, 
however, he admitted, in this case opened out as they reached 
the group, and did not baton anybody. Mr. Balfour's reply was 
that such meetings always produced disturbances, and were 
rightly prohibited, and that the police did not charge till they 
were stoned and assailed with bits of gaspipe filled with 
powder, which he thought formidable weapons, though the 
other side described them as “boys’ playthings.” Mr. Glad- 
stone then spoke, and described the affair as most serious— 
though no one was injured—and demanded a public inquiry; 
but the House, after listening to many more speeches, and 
among them a bitter one from Mr. H. Fowler, who did not 
believe that Mr. Balfour credited his own police, on a division 
refused the adjournment by 281 to 220. 


We should say on the whole of this debate, which ought to 
have lasted half-an-hour, but interrupted business for hours, 
that the Government had a right in its discretion to prohibit 
the meeting; that Mr. Dillon read into the probably rough 
conduct of the police a malignity which was not there, any 
more than it is in similar conduct in English meetings, and 
that Mr. Balfour did not allow quite enough for the un- 
conscious exaggeration sure to creep into any description of 
such scenes, whether given by Irish Members or by police 
officers. On one point, however, we must say we think the 
Irish complainants made out a case. It appears that a new 
practice has been introduced of “shadowing ” an agitator— 
that is, not of watching him, which may be necessary, but of 
sending a policeman, in full uniform, to walk always by his side 
so close that private conversation with a friend is impossible. 
That seems a worrying and useless practice, as agitators, how. 
ever guilty, do not plot in the streets. We should not say, with 
the young Conservative Member, Captain Bethell, that the 
method was “damnable,” but that it is a kind of moral 
torture which ought to be forbidden. Agitation in a 
country so inflammable as Ireland requires preventives, 
but the police should act severely when needful, not keep upa 
perpetual worry. Mr. Balfour, we are glad to see, did not 
defend the innovation except by saying that a priest who was 
shadowed was the head of all trouble in Tipperary, and we hope 
he will see his way to order the practice to be discontinued. 
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The popular party both in Germany and Austria is greatly 
excited by new demands from the Ministries of War. It is 
stated that the sums asked by General Verdy du Vernois, now 
head of the German Army, for more men (54,000 in all), more 
batteries, and some strategic railways, will add 60,000,000 
marks, or £3,000,000, a year to the permanent annual expendi- 
ture on military objects. The Military Committee of the 
Reichstag has yielded, but the Finance Committee is aghast, 
and the Liberals will resist fiercely. In Austria, the Emperor 
has said that, though all looks peaceful, he must keep step 
with his ally, and it appears, from questions asked by the 
Delegates, that the consequent increase of outlay will not be 
less than £2,000,000 a year. The minority in both Parliaments 
of the Empire are furious, and there will be a great 
development of Radical opposition. So great, indeed, is the 
pressure, that, in spite of difficulties mentioned elsewhere, we 
half expect proposals in both Empires to treat the new 
demands as extras, and provide for them by open loans 
distributed over ten years. In other words, the situation 
would be treated as one of imperfect war. 


The Standard and the St. James’s Gazette intimate that the 
negotiations between Germany and Great Britain about Africa 
may end in a compromise of which these are the main lines. 
Germany would stretch her East African dominion from the 
coast to the frontier of the Congo State, thus acquiring a 
magnificent territory, including more than half the Victoria 
Nyanza and the whole of Lake Tanganyika, with a strong 
chance of ultimately securing the Congo State itself. In 
return, she would cede Witu, which is a nuisance to the 
British East Africa Company, and recognise England as pro- 
tectress or sovereign over the northern shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, the whole of the Albert Nyanza from which the Nile 
debouches, and the kingdom of Uganda, a most valuable 
possession. Moreover, she would agree to the extension of 
British dominion from the South from Mashonaland, across 
the Zambesi to Stevenson’s Road between the Nyassa and 
Tanganyika Lakes, thus conceding the whole of what we 
may call the “Scotch demand.” The radical difficulty of the 
interruption by German territory of the two halves of British 
dominion would be met by a guaranteed right of transit 
without duties. We should accept that offer, which is much 
more liberal than is apparent at first sight, for reasons stated 
at length elsewhere. It makes South Africa an Empire in 
extent, and allows us to go North at discretion from the 
Albert Nyanza. 


London has been fretted this week by a determined effort 
on the part of all vestries to increase assessments, sometimes 
in the most oppressive way, the assessed value being fixed 
greatly in excess of the entire rack-rent. According to the 
Daily Chronicle, which now represents Gladstonian views, this 
attempt is being made in consequence of a private agreement 
with the London County Council, which has suggested that if 
every house is assessed up to the highest rental paid for any 
similar house in the neighbourhood—which may be a corner- 
house—the total assessment of London may be increased by 
two millions. The effect and intention of the change would 
be to add £400,000 a year to the taxation of London, without 
apparently increasing the rates, and so keep the cost of 
democratic Government concealed from the people who pay it. 
The electors have the means of ascertaining in their parishes 
whether the Daily Chronicle is right, and should, when the 
triennial election recurs next year, make it their first subject in 
heckling the candidates for the Council. It may be perfectly 
right to raise the rates to ten shillings in the pound, as will, at 
the present rate, be done before the century expires; but the 
change should be made in a way to be perceived. 


The real senior wrangler this year is a lady, Miss Philippa 
Faweett, the daughter of the late Postmaster-General, who 
was himself seventh wrangler thirty-four years ago, in 1856, 
two years before the accident that robbed him of his sight. 
And she has not only won the blue-ribbon of the University 
against all her male competitors, but she has done so, if the 
report of a friend in the Pall Mall is to be trusted, without 
over-work, without over-excitement, and without studying 
either very late or very early. Miss Clough, the principal of 
Ni ewnham, is said to have improved the occasion by saying at 
the dinner on Saturday evening :—“I am sure it is a great 
lesson to you—to go to bed early.” Miss Fawcett is said to 


have gone to bed regularly at eleven and risen at eight, and to 
have written all her papers with the greatest cireumspection 
and precision,—slowly rather than fast. The most gratifying 
thing to us in her friend’s account of her is the fact that on 
the morning of the day when the result of the examination was 
to be proclaimed, “she did indeed wake early with excitement 
and confessed to reading ‘ Mansfield Park’ in bed in order to 
occupy and calm her mind.” So Miss Fawcett is an Austenite, 
which shows that she has a fine sense of humour. Moreover, the 
selection the lady made for the purpose of “calming her mind” 
was a judicious one, “Mansfield Park” being certainly the 
heaviest of Miss Austen’s novels, bright and humorous as it is. 


We deeply regret to have to record the death on Tuesday of 
Dr. John Oakley, Dean of Manchester, at the age of 56. He 
was one of those clergymen who are at least as much philan- 
thropists as divines, and his sympathy with the labouring 
classes was one of the most powerful impulses of his life, not 
only while he worked at Hoxton, but during his tenure of the 
Deaneries of Carlisle and of Manchester. The late Dean was 
always a Liberal, and followed Mr. Gladstone even in his cam- 
paign for Irish Home-rule, as well as in his earlier policy for 
Treland. Amongst Anglican clergymen, influence like his, which 
popularises the Church, and identifies it rather with the 
masses than with the classes, is of the highest value, and yet 
there was absolutely nothing of the demagogue about Dean 
Oakley. His noble, eager, and active spirit was always engaged 
in trying to make men more humble-minded, as well as more 
useful and happy. 


Professor Jebb delivered a very interesting “ Rede Lecture” 
at Cambridge on Wednesday in the Senate House on 
Erasmus, whom he endeavoured to clear from the charge 
of having been something of a Laodicean in his religion. 
According to Professor Jebb, Erasmus was an ardent 
friend to the new learning and a great foe to the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, but was not an adherent of the 
Lutheran theology, and did not wish to strike a blow at 
the authority of Rome. He earnestly wished to see the 
Scriptures translated into every language, and put into the 
hands of all. “TI long,” he said, “that the husbandman shall 
sing them to himself as he follows his plough, that the weaver 
shall hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller 
shall beguile with them the weariness of his journey.” Dr. 
Jebb strenuously denied that Erasmus’s ambiguous attitude 
was due to worldliness. When Paul III. wished to make him 
a Cardinal, and to give him the means of keeping up the state 
of a Cardinal, he declined. He held that his right place was 
in his study. “I would rather work for a month in expounding 
St. Paul,” he said, “than waste a dayin quarrelling.” He was 
not a theologian; but he was, Dr. Jebb thinks, in his heart a 
sincere Christian and a hearty foe of lifeless formalism. Dr, 
Jebb’s apologia for Erasmus contained, at all events, a vivid and 
impressive sketch of his own conception of the great humanist, 








The House of Lords on Monday, by 119 votes to 45, rejected 
Lord Meath’s Bill allowing women to sit as County Councillors. 
Lord Meath did not travel out of the usual arguments; but 
Lord Derby produced the far-reaching one in favour of the 
Bill, that if the male electors desired female representatives 
they had a right to choose them. It was the electors’ business, 
not the representatives’. Lord Cowper, however, who moved 
the rejection of the Bill, contended that if women were 
admitted to the London County Council, with its immense 
mass of interests, it would be impossible to keep them 
out of the House of Commons, and this argument weighed 
heavily with the Peers. It is not, however, quite perfect. 
A seat in the House of Commons involves rights differing in 
kind as well as degree—for example, the control of armies 
and fleets—from any rights conferred by election to a County 
Council. The County Councils must ultimately govern all 
parochial business, including education; and for parochial 
business women possess special qualifications, and are cog. 
nisant of special public needs. They do not, as a rule, make 
good Oouncillors; but neither do the majority of men. By- 
the-way, why do some of the Lords sanction the atrocious 
vulgarism of using the word “ladies” when the distinction 
under discussion is not one of caste, but of sex? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@— 


THE DILEMMA OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HETHER it be more or less deliberate obstruction, 

or more or less undeliberate obstruction, which has 
reduced the Government to their present awkward strait, 
there can be no doubt that it is obstruction all the same. 
Whether a cartload of bricks be accidentally overturned 
in the middle of a street, or whether it be overturned on 
purpose to serve as a barricade, the result is the same,— 
that the road is obstructed. And whether it be, as Mr. 
John Morley contends, the legitimate resistance of the 
Opposition to unwelcome proposals and its legitimate 
criticism of unwelcome administrative acts, or its fixed 
resolve not to permit a single inch of undisputed progress 
as the Unionists think, that wastes evening after evening 
in the House of Commons, the result is the same,—that 
complex legislative measures approved by the majority 
cannot be passed through the Lower House, even in the 
smallest numbers, without either very exhausting efforts or 
some very material change in the course of procedure. 
Now, the worst of any very material change in the course of 
procedure is that the mere proposal of such a change at once 
challenges legitimate criticism, and so necessitates a loss 
of the scant supply of time for pressing legislation. This, 
no doubt, was one of the grounds of the objection 
evidently felt in the Conservative Party to the proposal, 
otherwise so plainly reasonable, made by the Government 
to take power to resume Bills passed as far as the Com- 
mittee stage, in any subsequent Session, without again going 
over the whole dreary procedure already spent upon them. 
As Lord Salisbury said long ago, and as Mr. John Morley 
evidently thinks, no more irrational proceeding can be 
imagined for a man short of time, than to tear up all the 
MS. which he has prepared in any one day only because 
he is not able to finish it on that one day, and must postpone 
its completion to the next day. The argument that such 
a rule, if he makes it irrevocably, is a great spur to 
him to sit up late and finish what he has begun before 
he goes to bed, is only good for anything if he has not 
already spur enough to drive him on into getting 
the business finished without this additional motive for 
desperation, But if there be much more than sufficient 
spur to industry and expedition without that, if the 
addition of that extraneous spur has no effect but 
to increase the pressure to achieve what is impossible, 
then nothing can be imagined more unreasonable than to 
deprive yourself of additional opportunities for doing what 
there is the utmost eagerness to do, but no time to do. 
It is like spurring an utterly worn-out horse, to tell the 
Government that unless it carries a measure which has 
taken up whole weeks of its time in one Session, it shall 
lose all the time so taken up absolutely, and must go over 
all the same ground again next Session. The Conserva- 
tives who objected to the Government’s proposal do not 
seem to have insisted most on the obvious and rational 
objection that to carry the new rule would involve another 
long debate, but rather to have dwelt on the danger of 
giving private Members so much additional advantage for 
plying the House with fads of their own. But that 
is really a very trivial objection. In the first place, the 
faddists rarely get their pet measures past the second 
reading. The House is not very favourable to fads, and 
they rarely reach the Committee stage at all. In the next 
place, the Government did not propose to extend their 
new rule to all measures, but only to those which the 
House thought so important that the time spent upon 
them in any one Session ought not to be lost by their post- 
ponement to another Session. We suspect that a good 
deal of the ill-humour shown in the meeting at the Carlton 
on Thursday was not of a very rational kind, but rather 
proceeded from that dislike of novelty which some of the 
Conservatives indulge perhaps now, more than ever, on 
any subject on which they do not think that the con- 
gtituencies are likely to be deeply interested. They com- 
pensate themselves for having to support so many Liberal 


measures by cavilling at every proposal which is not forced 
upon them by the voice of the constituencies, 

‘What these cavillers do not seem to have remembered, 
when they advocated an autumn Session as the right 
alternative in the present ye aay is that an autumn 

er by a Closure of that 


Session, unless supplemented eit: 








imperious kind which Mr. Gladstone twice adopted 

and the present Government once, in passing Irish 
Crimes Bills, would be of no use for the purposes of 
the Irish Land Bill. Nothing would be easier than 
for the Obstructionists to consume the whole of the 
autumn Session in debating the clauses of the Land. 
Purchase Bill. To make an autumn Session of any use 
for that purpose, the Tories must either pledge themselves. 
to support a stringent Closure of this special kind,—a step 
as yet unexampled, except where there was urgent need of it 
in order to put down moral anarchy,—or else to supplement. 
it by the very Standing Order to which they are now 
objecting,—namely, that the Bill, if not passed this Session 

may be taken up next Session at the point at which it is 
left when this Session closes. Which of these alternatives 
do the objectors prefer? Lord Salisbury himself has so 
grave a constitutional objection to cutting short deliberation 
on matters of such weighty practical importance as those 
which are raised by the clauses of the Land-Purchase Bill 

that he has expressed the utmost reluctance to accept that 
alternative atall. Yet surely the objectors will hardly wish 
to carry the autumn Session first, and then to engraft upon 
it the proposal of the Government afterwards. Yet that is 
what we firmly believe that they must do unless they wish 
to have a wasted autumn Session as well as a wasted spring 
and summer Session, and to meet again next year with 
exhausted energies, and the whole business to begin afresh. 


It will no doubt turn out that the Liberal Unionist 
meeting fixed for yesterday,—of the proceedings of which we 
know nothing at the present moment,—has given a hearty 
support to the reasonable proposal of the Government. 
But we are not sure that that support will avail the 
Government very much with its own restive supporters. 
Indeed, many of those supporters are apparently a little. 
jealous of Lord Hartington’s influence with the Govern- 
ment, and are anxious to show that they are not willing 
to be dictated to by their Liberal Unionist allies. The 
real question for them, however, is how far they are likely 
to be supported by their constituents in deserting their 
leaders on a matter so obviously one of practical judgment 
as the best course to be pursued under such an emergency 
as the present. Can it be reckoned a popular course to 
insist on an autumn Session, which is all but certain to be 
insufficient for its purpose without a tardy and hasty con- 
cession of the very plan which the Government now pro- 
pose in good time for the adjustment of all necessary 
arrangements ? We do not think that it would be a popular 
course at all. The people would prefer taking Lord 
Salisbury’s advice at first, if it must be taken in the end; 
and certainly they would not approve of forcing on the 
House a sort of closure which even the Tory leader thinks 
wholly inappropriate to so complex and difficult a measure 
as the Irish Land-Purchase Bill. As to its being a Con- 
servative course not to deviate from the customary pre- 
cedents, that might be very well to urge, if it could be called 
a Conservative course to give up all useful legislation to 
the objections of a minority, and not to assert the power 
of the majority at all. But we can hardly imagine a 
line of action less Conservative than that. The truth, no 
doubt, is that the grumblers have not realised that their 
favoured remedy, an autumn Session, will be quite in- 
adequate to the emergency. When we see the Opposition 
wasting two nights of debate on an amendment so pre- 
posterous as Mr. Arthur Acland’s to the Local Taxation 
Bill, we can form some idea of how easy it will be, without 
giving rise to any scandal, to waste six weeks on discussing 
only afew pages of the amendments to the Irish Land- 
Purchase Bill. The autumn Session, taken alone, will 
only make the House ridiculous, unless it is backed up by 
one of two supplementary suggestions, of which the first 
seems even to Lord Salisbury unconstitutional, and the 
second is distasteful to the Tory malcontents. But we 
suspect that these malcontents will not be willing to take 
the responsibility of rejecting Lord Salisbury’s and Lord 
Hartington’s advice, and so precipitating a premature 
dissolution, 





THE GERMAN OFFER IN AFRICA. 


: ee newspapers of Wednesday contained two state- 

ments of the highest importance to all who desire to 
understand the present position of Great Britain. The 
first of these is the speech of M. Ribot upon the Egyptian 
Conversion scheme, a speech full of suppressed fury; and 
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aan a TST . 
cond the statement in the Standard, and in fuller 


Fe din the St. James’s Gazette, as to the ultimatum—for 


one Dae less—submitted by the German Government 
in "Africa. ‘We may, we imagine, assume with confidence 


ter is, if not directly inspired, at least official 
tat io form a fair basis for discussion ; and if so, its 
“nortance can hardly be over-rated. According to our 
von temporaries, the negotiations have now reached a point 
be which they must either be broken off, or English- 
pet: must carefully and temperately weigh the demands 
of the German Government, which are substantially 
these. The Germans, influenced, as we believe, but 
as they do not publicly acknowledge, by a hope of 
obtaining the Congo State, and so acqniring an African 
Empire stretching from the Indian Ocean to the South 
‘Atlantic—a real India in magnificence of area and 
tential resources—refuse absolutely to surrender their 
claim to the Hinterland, or back-country, as the Americans 
call it, of their East African dependency. They insist that 
their dominion should be extended westward from the 
coast until it marches with the eastern frontier of the 
Congo State, not, indeed, through its whole length, but 
for a length sufficient for all purposes of trade, and of 
entrance ata future time. If we, who alone can resist it, 
will concede this claim, every other arrangement we can 
wish for will be cheerfully made. The British East 
African Company may absorb Witu, which squeezes 
it to the North, and may stretch its dominion over 
the northern coast of the Victoria Nyanza, and the 
kingdom of Uganda, and the rich territory round the 
head-waters of the Nile; may, in fact, carve out for 
itself to the northward and westward a dominion of any 
magnitude which its managers think themselves able 
to administer and defend. In the South, again, the South 
African Company, before which such a great future lies, 
may expand itself northward through Nyassaland, and 
hold the Stevenson road, which connects the Nyassa and 
Tanganyika Lakes. Both Companies, in fact, acquire the 
sovereignty of great Kiagdoms which, so long as Germany 
and England are agreed, are entirely beyond attack from 
any external power, which are believed to be marvellously 
full of resources in trees, minerals, and culturable plains, 
and which are populated by races who in the main are 
ready, if once guaranteed their pay, to cultivate and to trade. 
Even the fighting tribes, be it remembered, in Africa are 
not like the Red Indians, but will, if once subdued, settle 
down and perform, in return for plenty and exemption from 
attack, a modicum of daily labour. The single drawback 
is that the two dominions will be separated by a German 
territory calculated to be a hundred and twenty (?) miles 
broad ; and even for this drawback, the extent of which is 
entirely admitted, Berlin offers a practical alleviation. A 
right of way, under all circumstances and for all purposes 
—including, we presume, though we do not know, the 
passage of troops—is to be guaranteed by treaty to Great 
Britain, with the special privilege of exemption from any 
sort of dues while in transit. The two British dominions 
will not touch, but a legal bridge is erected over the great 
separating ravine. 
Our countrymen will, we think, on consideration, do 
well to get over their first feeling of annoyance, and 
sanction Lord Salisbury’s acceptance of that offer. It 
is a very large one in reality, the alternative may be 
exceedingly unpleasant, and there is a point which 
the public may miss, and which makes the legal bridge 
far more defensible than at first sight appears. It is 
customary to say that a right of way through the territory 
of another Power is illusory, because the moment there is 
a quarrel it is taken away; and that is usually true. It is 
not, however, true in this instance. The Germans could 
not, in the teeth of the Treaty, close the legal bridge by 
force unless they had resolved upon hostilities; and with 
hostilities the British power of decisive action would 
suddenly revive. The Fleet would cut the Germans off 
from all access to their African colony, and its ports would 
become our guarantee for the freedom of the road. 
That is to say—for we wish to be even tiresome 
upon this point—we should possess the legal bridge 
in time of peace by the right of treaties, and in 
time of war by the right of our ability to bombard or 
retain or fine ports without which the entire Hinterland 
would be as worthless to its owners as the desert behind 
Angra Pequena. On the other hand, as the Imperial 
Government keeps its engagements, we should be set free 





from the risk of collision, which, as competition grows 
sharper, will speedily become serious, and possess, instead 
of “spheres of influence” as undefined in boundary as in 
character, dominions as regular as Indian Presidencies,. 
which are not the less ours because they include, 
scattered here and there, considerable Native States. 
That is a welcome relief from a grave embarrassment, 
and one which will immensely simplify the task of 
governing, more especially if the two States can agree, as is 
possible, upon a local treaty of extradition so strict as 
to make of all European Africa a continent under one and’ 
the same system of Police. As to the extent of our new 
territory, there are perhaps three men alive who could 
explain it with perfect accuracy; but these facts, at all 
events, are clear. We shall possess a South African 
Dominion as large as Western Europe, and an East African 
Dominion which may be expanded at will from the 
Equator to Abyssinia on one side, and to Khartoum upon 
the other, there being no European with either the power 
or the will to interfere. It is enough in all conscience, and 
we only trust that it may not prove too much, and that we 
may not find a little late that the weary Titan has at last 
been overloaded. 

Moreover, we gain another advantage which we can 
scarcely doubt has weighed with Lord Salisbury and the 
British negotiators in Berlin more heavily than the hope 
of acquiring any African territory whatever. It is im- 
possible to read the speech delivered by the French 
Foreign Minister on Tuesday upon the Egyptian conver- 
sion, without perceiving that the French Government 
barely tolerates the British occupation of Egypt—indeed, . 
does not tolerate, but only waits its opportunity to demand 
our withdrawal under menace of immediate war. Nothing 
that has been accomplished in Egypt—the defeat of the 
Mahdi, the re-establishment of order, the refilling of the 
Treasury, or the rehabilitation of credit—gives us in their 
eyes any claim to remain there, even for an hour. Indeed, 
our success is the first reason why we should depart. If, 
says the French Minister, England has been so successful, 
her guardianship is no longer needful, for Egypt can stand 
alone. All that is necessary to Cairo is more soldiers, and 
therefore the saving effected by conversion must not be 
applied as England wishes, but be accumulated for a future 
time when England, as M. Ribot calculates, will have 
departed. Indeed, England has no claims whatever. It is 
France, France, France who in Egypt represents Europe, 
and therefore civilisation; France who maintains that 
“national glory,” the Ghizeh Museum; France, “who will 
show as much tenacity in reminding England that she 
cannot seize upon the Valley of the Nile as England 
shows in deferring the execution of the engagements she 
has taken.” M. Ribot, we may remind our readers, is 
not a gasconader in politics, but a man supposed to 
be unusually moderate; but if he were otherwise, no 
French statesman in his senses, with the League of 
Peace menacing his country, would use language like 
that about a Power like Great Britain, unless he were very 
angry indeed, and knew, moreover, that the directing 
classes shared in his irritation. At present France can 
only instigate the Sultan to demand the evacuation 
of the country, and M. Ribot almost confesses that he 
is doing this; but she is nursing her wrath, and, 
when the opportunity arrives, means to exact the fulfil- 
ment of British pledges, even if she does not take 
Britain’s place herself. It is folly, under such circum- 
stances, to lose any ally in Egyptian affairs, and Germany 
can be, next to Italy, the most efficient one. Germany, on 
the other hand, caring little about Egypt for itself, has 
all along let it be understood that she was willing to side 
with England or with France as to the pledge to evacuate, 
according to the treatment she received in her project of 
founding in Africa a great Colonial Empire. If she were 
not the ally of England in the South, England might shift 
for herself in the North, and see if Italy alone could enable 
her to continue her occupation of the Nile Valley. Alliance 
in Colonial affairs signifies in German ears direct help 
in the specific project of stretching German dominion in 
Africa from sea to sea; and the British Government is, in 
fact, though not in form, offered the alternative of 
agreeing to German wishes as to the Hinterland, or being 
left alone face to face with France over a question upon 
which France is sensitive and unreasonable almost to the 
point of casting prudence to the winds. As we cannot 
honourably quit Egypt until our work is done, and it is 
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not done while there is any danger of a new invasion from 
the South, or any chance of Egypt relapsing into bank- 
ruptcy, it is necessary to make concessions, and we do not 
know that, fairly judged, the concessions are greater than the 
price. We give up the unbroken character of our African 
dominion, present and future, but we gain for the present 
security and vast estates, and for the future the right to 
move northward up the Nile, which has always been, and 
will always be, on the eastern side of Africa, the true basis 
of dominion. If our countrymen are wise, they will cry 
aloud, after their self-depreciatory fashion, that most of their 
hopes are frustrated, and that all their dignity is prostrate 
in the dust, but will accept the Treaty Lord Salisbury is 
said to have arranged, and proceed without more ado to 
make its advantages solid. The steady march of the 
English northward from Natal, the enlistment of five 
thousand Zulu troops, and the floating of a dozen steamers 
upon the Lakes, will be better guarantees for their posi- 
tion and their rights than any number of concessions wrung 
from reluctant rivals in the preoccupation of the hour,— 
the distribution of Africa. 





MR. T. W. RUSSELL’S POSITION. 


M* T. W. RUSSELL’S presence in the House of 
Commons is a standing grievance and annoyance 
to the Parnellite Party. His representation of an Irish 
county constituency is the outward visible sign of the fact 
which of all others they wish to hide or to gloze over. 
Their most cherished object at the present moment is to 
get the English people to believe that they, the Nationalists, 
have the sole and exclusive right to speak for the 
Democracy of Ireland. According to the theory upon 
which they insist with so much vehemence, the in- 
habitants of the Irish rural constituencies, not only in the 


South and West, but even in the North, are practically 


unanimous for Home-rule, and desire to shake off “the 
despotism under which they are groaning.” No doubt the 
electoral facts in regard to Ulster do not appear at first 
sight to bear this out; but then they can to a great extent 
be explained away. “It is true,” argue the Parnellite 
writers and speakers, “that a certain number of Unionists 
are returned in the Northern counties; but this proves 
nothing, because they are only landlords. The English 
electors must not be deceived by the fact that the grinding 
tyranny of the landlord class has deprived a certain 
number of constituencies of the right of free representa- 
tion, If the National League had been allowed to work 
out the salvation of the Ulster tenants, things would have 
been very different. As it is, the representation in a large 
part of the Northern Province is only a proof of the 
despotic sway of the landowners, and so an argument in 
favour of Home-rule.” In days when landlords are largely 
regarded as enemies of the human race, this is a very 
effective controversial weapon. People are so accustomed 
to being told that landlords always gain their seats by in- 
timidation, that to dub a body of Members of Parliament 
“landlords” is, for many persons, equivalent to writing 
them off altogether as not freely chosen. In estimating 
the feeling of their countrymen, they are considered 
not to count. Unfortunately, however, this argument 
is vitiated by the presence in the House of Commons 
of a man like Mr. T. W. Russell, whose weight and 
influence cannot be discounted by ticketing him as a 
landlord. Here is a man who is better known in England 
and Scotland than any other Irish Unionist, and almost as 
well as any Nationalist Member, who not only is not an 
owner of land, but has not the remotest connection either 
by birth, or by interests, with the landlord class. A 
Radical of the Radicals, a Democrat of the Democrats, who 
has fought his way into the House of Commons without 
the aid of wealth, or of powerful family connections, or of a 
professional position, his right to speak for a large section 
of independent popular opinion in Ireland cannot be gain- 
sayed or effectively explained away. Were he away there 
might be some hope of getting the English and Scotch 
electorates to believe that, but for a handful of landlords, 
the whole of Ireland is in favour of Home-rule. As it is 
he is able to give public demonstration of the untruth of 
any such assertion. Mr. Russell makes the existence 
of a Unionist democracy, both in the towns and in 
the rural districts of the North, visible to the ordinary 
English voter. The importance of this fact is hardly 
to be over-estimated. The greatest obstacle which the 








cause of the Union encounters, is the absence of know 
ledge on the part of the electorate. In face of the 
glib protestations of Parnellites and Gladstonians, it is 
extremely difficult to get people to realise the existence 
of the two Irelands, and to understand how great an 
amount of Unionism there is outside the landlords and 
the Orangemen. We have pointed out above that to 
describe a man as an Irish landlord is almost equivalent to 
saying that his opinion as to his country may be dis. 
regarded. It is much the same in regard to the Orange. 
men. As long as the Irish opponents of Home-rule can be 
described as “a parcel of selfish landlords” or “a gang 
of noisy Orangemen,” the Gladstonian voter will not 
think them worthy of consideration. Why these two 
classes should be subject to this form of political disability. 
even though their acts in the past have not been always very 
praiseworthy or very wise, we do not exactly understand: 
but that is a question which it is now too late to ask. The 
fact remains that the British elector will not listen to their 
side of the case. It is, then, essential to show him clearly 
that there are thousands of men in the North who are 
anything but worshippers of landlords, and who dislike 
Orangeism almost as much as they do Ribbonism, but who 
are, at the same time, determined to fight Home-rule to the 
death. And here, again, Mr. Russell’s position serves to 
bring out the true facts. He is as little of an Orangeman 
as he isof alandlord. He represents, in fact, the old school 
of Ulster Radicalism, which, though entirely opposed to 
Repeal, has always been on ordinary questions as thorough- 
going, or perhaps even a trifle more thorough-going, than 
that of Scotland. 

Under these circumstances, who can be surprised that 
Mr. Russell is attacked by the Parnellite Party with a vehe- 
mence sometimes approaching frenzy? He is the negation of 
their most loudly uttered declarations—declarations upon 
which they rely to deceive the people of England. He 
makes known what they passionately desire should continue 
unknown. He brings to light what, above all things, they 
wish to remain hid. Since the House and the country 
see in him a typical popular representative of a popular 
constituency, it is difficult to employ the talk about the 
advocates of Unionism being “nothing but a parcel of 
landlords and a gang of Orangemen.” If Mr. Russell 
could be ignored, such language might do very well; but 
fortunately his is a presence which makes itself felt. The 
rage with which he fills the minds of the Nationalist 
Members is often so great that they lose all self-control, 
and let it be clearly seen that they are afraid of the 
damage which his habit of speaking out may do them. 
On Monday night, for example, when he spoke in the New 
Tipperary debate, he could hardly proceed for the inter- 
ruptions with which he was assailed. Come what might, 
the Parnellite Party were determined to hoot down their for- 
midable opponent. The reports in the newspapers give no 
adequate representation of the scene, but those who assisted 
at it describe it as one of the most violent and discreditable 
within recent memory. We are told that in a Parliament 
on College Green the minority would be sure of a fair and 
respectful hearing. This assertion is in curious contrast 
with occurrences like that of Monday night, which took 
place in a House where the Nationalists are to some extent 
sobered by their desire to impress the public with their 
moderation. If Home-rule were to come and Mr. Russell 
were to take his seat in Dublin, we can pretty accurately 
estimate the sort of treatment he would be likely to receive 
at the hands of his fellow-Members. 

In yet another respect Mr. Russell is a thorn in the 
side of the Parnellite Party. In spite of the fact that the 
Nationalists are in Ireland closely connected with the 
retail liquor trade, they have in England always posed 
as Temperance advocates, and have so obtained the help 
of a party in which zeal is not seldom more common 
than discretion. Mr. Russell, however, is one of the 
best-known and most active of Irish teetotalers, and he 
has been able to expose the insincerity of the attempts 
made by the Parnellites to secure the publicans in Ireland 
and the blue-ribbon men in England. By constantly 
showing to English and Scotch audiences that the public- 
house is the pillar of the Nationalist movement, he has 
prevented thousands of voters from blindly adopting Home- 
rule as a sort of side issue in the regulation of the liquor 
traffic. Mr. Russell’s position in the House of Commons 
rests, however, on a stronger foundation even than that of 
the fear and hatred of the Parnellites. Not only has he 
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eople of England see that the opposition 
of ae teland to Home-rule is not merely a landlord 
q ver Orange movement, and that the Nationalists have 
ve “dae to be regarded as pre-eminently the advocates 
of temperance, but he has shown a capacity and a states- 
. anship which make the assistance he renders the 
Government of the utmost value. Take, for instance, 
his attitude on the Purchase Bill. It would not have 
been surprising if a man of Mr. Russell’s Radical 
opinions had fallen into the mistake of imagining that it 
wal be wise to set up a local and popular machinery for 
conducting the process of expropriation. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Russell has been led into no such error, and has reso- 
lutely declined to embarrass the problem with any scheme 
of the kind. Ina far-sighted article, contributed by him 
to the Scots Observer of last week, he makes out what 
seems to us a conclusive case in favour of Imperial 
administration for any Purchase scheme. He admits that 
in the abstract local control may be “ the right thing,” but 
he shows that, in practice, the only workable plan is that 
proposed by Mr. Balfour, because “the local authorities 
would simply be ham-strung”—i.e., forced by the 
National League to veto all schemes of Purchase. This 
is but one example of the prudence and good sense 
exhibited by Mr. Russell. In plenty of other instances 
he has shown the true political instinct. When the battle 
of the Union has been won, and its history comes to be 
written, his share in obtaining the victory will be pro- 
nounced to have been by no means a small one. In spite 
of many temptations to turn aside and follow a side-path, 
instead of the main road, he has pressed bravely forward, 
persisting always in the declaration that there is no Irish 
problem, however great, which cannot be solved far better 
at Westminster than in Dublin. It is because Mr. Russell 
isa real friend to Ireland, that he is so resolute a supporter 
of the Union. 


THE FRESH EXPENDITURE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


tt is of very little use to criticise the new demands of 
the Continental Governments for money to be spent 
on military preparations. Those Governments understand 
war if they understand nothing else, and their subjects 
realise to themselves the horrors of invasion in a way 
which, until the Channel Tunnel is completed, Englishmen 
will never do. The Governments, therefore, propose, and 
the subjects accept, increases of expenditure which bewilder 
English critics, Just as men in private life propose and 
endure outlays, doctors’ and lawyers’ bills for example, 
which may seem unendurable, but must, nevertheless, be 
endured. It is difficult all the same, though we admit 
the inutility of the inquiry, to refrain from consider- 
ing as a question of high intellectual interest whether 
there is any limit to this perpetual waste. Last 
year we were told that a terminal point had been 
reached, that Germany could not use more men, that 
Austria had brought her Army as near perfection as her 
composite character would allow, that King Humbert had 
overcome that difficulty of rapid mobilisation which was 
the great defect in the military preparedness of Italy. 
People did not quite believe the story, but still they felt 
relieved, and said to each other that after all there must 
be an end somewhere, and that perhaps the end was in 
view. They have been disappointed again. The German 
Minister of War has asked the German Parliament for 
sums involving an increase of three millions sterling 
a year to the fixed expenditure, saying that, though men 
and matériel are pretty right—not quite, for France, plus 
Russia, controls armies larger by 600,000 men than the 
League of Peace does—he must pay for new artillery, and 
must build one or two “strategic railways,” a kind of 
expenditure to which, with a long open frontier, there is 
no kind of visible termination. When the railways are 
built they must be provided with running material, and 
this not on an ordinary scale, but on what we may call the 
“ excursion-day ” scale, the Staff idea—quite a just idea— 
being that safety may depend on their ability to move 
100,000 men all at once at a few hours’ notice. Under those 
circumstances, the Minister of War peremptorily refuses 
to pledge himself not toask for more money still, and tells 
the Deputies grimly that his expenditure does not really 
depend on him or them either, but must be governed by 
the preparations that are made by enemies over whom 
Germany has no control. Then the Austrian Government 








follows suit. That Government is perfectly sincere in its 
apologies and its vexation. Its Ministers are harassed 
to death by the financial strain, which not only in- 
creases discontent, and lends edge to the friction always 
existing among the divisions of the Monarchy, but is a 
constant restraint upon the good-tempered, easy-going 
variety of absolutism which in their hearts is the desire of 
all Austrian officials, from the Emperor downwards. If 
they could lower taxation, and snub financiers, and tell 
their Diets to be at peace, for Government had nothing to 
ask, they would be much happier men; but the necessity 
strikes them as inexorable. So the Emperor hints that he 
must keep step with his allies, and the War Minister tells 
the Delegations this and that, half of it unintelligible to 
any but trained experts, and at last a respected Delegate 
rises to ask a question,—Is it true or is it not that, 
as a result of all that has been said, the strictly military 
permanent expenditure will be increased by two millions 
sterling a year? The Minister of War sadly assents, 
and for the moment “the incident ends.” The people, 
however, have grown excited, both in Germany and 
Hungary; the truce between them and their Govern- 
ments has been broken up, and though the Ministries will 
get the money—for how can you refuse payment to men 
who are damping the gunpowder under your house >—the 
Courts and their people are again divided by bitter 
differences of opinion. 

We do not wonder, for the pressure must be terrible. 
We in England hardly feel taxation now, but all over 
Central Europe it is positively and directly lowering the 
sum of human happiness. It is not only that the middle 
class hardly knows how to meet the direct demands made 
on it,—demands exacted with scientific strictness, but 
that in Austria at least the paper currency is disturbed, 
and that in both countries the prices of necessaries rise, 
the financiers still meeting the new outlays by taxes on 
general consumption, and this in countries where, speaking 
broadly, unskilled labour has to put up with a wage of 
eighteenpence a day. As regards the lowest classes, there 
is no margin to draw on, yet they are asked, like the 
others, to contribute through the price of necessaries of 
life. They may well strike for wages, sure that they can 
be no worse off, or turn for relief to the dreamers, who 
tell them that if society were only destroyed, a millennium 
of limitless bread and beer would arise upon its ruins. 
They suffer with every new proposal from the War Offices, 
and the Governments know they do, yet they believe there 
is no help. 

Is there any ? To all appearance there is none, for no 
permanent relief can come except from some change either 
in the power or the willingness of France and Russia to 
go to war whenever they see a favourable opportunity or 
are irritated out of their prudence; and of that change 
there is no sign. But if the pressure continues, we venture 
to predict that one of three consequences will happen. 
Either the Parliaments will grow restless, and insist on 
considering part of the military expenditure actual war 
expenditure, and therefore meeting it by war loans; or 
there will be an enormous development of democratic 
feeling of the revolutionary kind ; or the nations, wearied 
with their burdens, will force on the great war rather than 
bear the exhausting preparations any longer. The first 
partial solution is improbable, because the Governments 
think that, if they borrow in peace-time, the Treasuries 
may run dry in war, which would be as dangerous as the 
magazines running dry; and because the great financiers, 
who want bonds to rise, will oppose such a reckless course ; 
but of the remaining two, one is nearly inevitable. Many 
keen observers believe that the third will be the one 
adopted, they imagining that a harassed people will prefer 
a short and severe period of danger to a long period of a 
kind of workhouse life ; but that view is probably incorrect. 
It would be certainly true if the nations were in the old 
position, and could order out professional armies to fight 
their enemies, and so bring matters to a head ; but that is 
no longer the case. Ifa Continental nation now wishes to 
fight it must not only go itself—which is a great check— 
but it knows more or less accurately the kind of horror it 
is going into. All men have some tincture of soldiership, 
some interest in warlike ideas, and there is probably not 
a household between the Baltic and the Adriatic, where 
Count von Moltke’s opinion that the next war will 
be a long one has not made its deep impression. 
The nations know what three years of campaigning 
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would mean for them, and, unless attacked, they would 
rather munch crusts till their teeth fail them. No 
one, so far as we know, can point to one obviously 
popular cry for war which has arisen anywhere on the 
Continent since 1871. Even the French have not raised 
one ; and the French are so discontented with their situa- 
tion, so ready to be angry, for cause or for none, that it is 
hardly possible even for diplomatists, in doing business 
with them, to keep their tempers. It is possible that such 
@ popular cry may arise somewhere, especially in Hungary, 
where general discontent would threaten the ascendency 
of the ruling race as nothing else could; but it is more 
probable that, while they can, all the nations will wait, 
-even though they have to sleep in armour and on pallets 
-of straw. But in that case we shall see the temper of the 
populace gradually grow hot, and that current of feeling 
which has this year produced the universal proclivity towards 
strikes, turn itself also against the Governments,—which, it 
will be said, by their mismanagement have allowed the pres- 
sure to grow so severe. Those Governments, although they 
are so well obeyed, are not sincerely liked, and any popular 
movement against them, owing its real origin to the penury 
of large classes, would take unusually bitter forms. What 
the concrete “reform” demanded would be it is difficult 
to forecast—the present formula is, “no more money unless 
service is shortened”—but that the cry, whatever it is, 
will be the loudest of our generation we have no doubt 
whatever. Bread riots are always fierce, and it is bread 
which these never-ending military expenses are slowly 
bringing into question. We believe the statesmen of the 
Continent see this, and that the extraordinary panic which 
preceded May Ist, and which everywhere affected only the 
lass of experienced men who are usually exempt, was 
mainly due to a restless doubt whether the present state 
of affairs can be much longer endured. 





THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF POLITICAL HEAT. 


ORD ARTHUR RUSSELL, a tolerant Whig who 

has withdrawn himself a little, as we regret to per- 

ceive, from the political arena, tries, in a letter we publish 
elsewhere, to explain the social bitterness visibly growing 
_up between Liberal Unionists and Radicals. It is the 
. result, he says, of an irreconcilable difference in ethics. The 
,parties cannot think alike about the morality of condoning 
that toleration of crime which has marked the Irish move- 
ment, or about that pliability of conscience which enables 
so many politicians to follow their leader in a new career, 
_in spite of their own recorded convictions that it will land 
their country in disaster. There is a great deal of truth 
in that view, and especially as to the way in which this 
difficulty affects the daily intercourse of society. That is 
spoilt, because everybody is compelled by politeness to “ talk 
from his teeth outwards,” instead of from his heart or mind. 
You cannot tell your friend on the opposite side of the 
dinner-table, though you think it, that he has become the 
defender of men he would have imprisoned a few years ago, 
and imprisoned, not as enemies of the State, but as breakers 
of unchangeable moral laws ; nor can he tell you, as he is 
itching to do, that you are only a rat, though probably a 
_rat from perversity instead of greed. A certain insincerity 
_has been forced upon society, and though insincerity is 
consistent with politeness, and may even develop it, as 
we see in diplomatists, it very soon spoils the pleasure 
of conversation. Ambassadors enjoy life as well as most 
men, but they do not feel it most enjoyable in the 
moments when they are perforce concealing all their real 
opinions. All that is true, but it is necessary to be just to 
one’s adversaries if one is to comprehend them, and our 
correspondent omits one very important element in the 
causes of irritation now prevailing, which, if it were recog- 
nised, would rather diminish the apparent badness and 
virulence of either side. The eyes of the two parties are 
not of the same convexity, and the same things do not 
appear to them of the same size. There is nothing in 
social intercourse more vexing than that. Your best friend 
may be pouring out the most unimpeachable sentiments 
upon the most interesting of questions, and still, if you 
think he is exaggerating trifles, he will seem to you 
a bore; or if you suspect him of doing it designedly, a bore 
anda bit of a hypocrite, too. On the other hand, it is 
not pleasant to see that things which quite carry you away 
are to your friend little trifles, about which he would not, 
except from courtesy, condescend to express, or even to 





entertain, a definite opinion. This cause irritat; 
between the two parties, which always mea Depa 
convinced, all through the Irish contest been unusually 
strong. The Radicals do not think even the main questi 4 
one of first-class importance. The fight over emath, 
is to their minds only a dispute over a method “ 
governing Ireland, and to make it an excuse for breakin, 
up such an instrument of good as the Liberal Part; Pah 
to them in all sincerity hopelessly perverse. A politician 
might as well change his party on account of bimetallism, 
or a new mode of collecting the Income-tax. They cannot 
see the greatness of the political question; and to call it a 
moral one is, to their minds, positively sanctimonious 
“Higher morals!” the Radical exclaims; “there ig no 
morality in the matter,” and gets as angry as a Bisho 
does if, when he is denouncing sweaters, you throw 3 
his head the parable of the pennies. On the other 
hand, the Unionist thinks the possible loss of Ireland 
at all events as a taxable province, quite the gravest danger 
to which the Kingdom is likely to be exposed, and can 
hardly believe his opponent honest in treating Home-rule 
as one of those subjects upon which, for grave party cause 
a man may justifiably hold successive opinions. It is the 
same with the more directly moral side of the matter 
The Radical does not see why a Parnellite should not 
receive money from dynamiters, any more than why a 
hospital should reject subscriptions from the bad; while 
the Unionist regards such an act as, at best, a condona- 
tion of crime, if not virtual complicity with it. The 
acts done, in fact, do not differ in meaning only to the 
different observers, but in size; and interlocutors who are 
discussing them hardly understand one another. “Why 
shouldn’t he boycott!” thinks one; ‘Catholic priests do ;” 
and he invents an excuse for boycotting. “ Boycotting,” 
thinks the other, “is malignant and continuous cruelty 
torture by isolation—just as it would be to lock a cat for 
a week in a cellar;” and he hardly knows how to endure 
being told that it “is only sending to Coventry” after 
all. The Radical thinks of the Spectator just as the 
Catholic Archbishop thinks of the man who tells him 
that excommunication is in itself a torture, and im- 
putes, therefore, cruelty to the Church; while the 
Spectator thinks of the Radical upon this point as a 
man who has forgotten in his party excitement the first 
elements of Christian morality. We are not speaking, be 
it understood, of the accuracy or inaccuracy of either view— 
though we hold our own upon “ boycotting” as strongly 
as we should hold it about the before-mentioned cruelty 
to a cat—but only of the influence exercised on the 
judgment by the convexity or concavity of the mental 
eyes. Half a century ago the same cause greatly increased 
the animosity of the two parties towards each other. 
The Tory sincerely held the Liberal to be an anarchist, the 
Liberal sincerely held the Tory to be a deliberate advocate 
of oppression, and naturally social intercourse between 
them was never enjoyable, because it was nearly impossible 
to be frank. §o far as this maximising and minimising is 
involuntary, it reduces the moral perversity of both sides, 
and, of course, the convexity or concavity of the mental 
eyes may occasionally be entirely without volition or con- 
sciousness. A Scotch Presbyterian of the old opinions— 
how many are there now?—cannot think a brother- 
Presbyterian guiltless if he recommends the use of an 
organ, and cannot, when he gets upon the subject, help 
being either irritable, or a bore, or both. Lord Arthur 
Russell has not allowed quite sufficiently for the convexity 
in the eyes of oxen, and thinks the bull is charging the 
poodle for reasons in his own mind. The bull, on the 
contrary, though he has his reasons, charges also because 
he sees the poodle as quite a large beast. 

This shape of the mental eyes affects, above all things, 
the conduct of the man who brings the charge of ratting. 
As a fact, all but the wiser Radicals and Unionists hold 
that their opponents have “ ratted,”—that is, have quitted 
their party or their opinions either from perversity or in 
hope of political gain. Well, that charge is either a grave 
one or an absurd one, according to the size of the motive 
for which the accused “ratted.” The English rule of 
opinion, as we understand it, is that a man may quit his 
party for adequate cause,—that is, when he has changed his 
opinion upon a very grave question in which his party has 
decided in a way contrary to his own—but that party 
allegiance is a moral bond not to be thrown off either for 
political gain, or out of perversity, or for a wholly in- 
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use. The man who “rats” to get place is, in the 
adequate ent, a rascal; the man who “rats” from per- 
general judgm “ ” M4 
versity is cantankerous ; and the man who “ rats” fora trifle 
is not onl untrustworthy, but has in him something of 
moral shallowness, a natural deficiency of conscience as 
it were. We are not saying the opinion is right, but 
undoubtedly that is the opinion governing society; and, 
in the third case, it is immensely affected by the size of 
which objects appear to be. A considerable proportion of all 
the Radicals who accuse Unionists of “ratting” from the 
Liberal Party, do so in full sincerity. They honestly can- 
not see what there was to “rat” for, what was the change 
of policy so grave that it could justify decent men in dis- 
organising the great instrument of government, and 
retarding legislative advance perhaps for a generation. 
There must, they think, either be levity in such recreants’ 
minds, or an exaggeration purposely adopted in order 
to conceal a gradual change of faith. Home-rule in 
Ireland, they say, is self-government for thirty counties ; 
and if you may give self-government to one county, 
why should you not give it to thirty also? They 
deny the magnitude of the cause at stake, and con- 
sider those who quit them for such a reason faithless, 
either from incurable flightiness, or more commonly from 
a dishonest readiness to grasp at an inadequate pretext 
for what is really in its true sense the moral offence of 
“desertion.” In many cases, the denial is perfectly honest 
—with the masses, we believe, it is more than honest ; it 
is nearly instinctive, owing to inability to comprehend great 
changes before they arrive—and when it is so, we do not 
know that the anger is blamable. It arises from an error of 
judgment, or a want of insight, rather than a moral perver- 
sity. Inthe same way, we do not doubt that many Unionists 
condemn the sudden gyration made by their opponents 
too bitterly, from not recognising the amazing bulk which 
the idea of nationality assumes in some men’s eyes. They 
cannot get it out of them, it fills the whole retina, and the 
moment it is visible obscures everything that ought to be 
in sight except itself. That is a mental defect, or rather 
peculiarity, which should not be blamed as if it were a 
moral one, and in this particular struggle such defects 
have played an unusual part. We agree with Lord Arthur 
Russell most heartily in saying that the root of the bitter- 
ness between parties is a difference of ethical judgment; 
but it is not the only root. There is also a difference in 
the structure of the eyes which behold events. There are 
thousands of men in this country who think the importance 
given to Mitchelstown is positively dishonest; but they do 
not know what the ox-eye may see in the colour red. 
Something it sees most certainly, honestly sees, which is 
apart from the fact, or the ox would not get so excited. 





CARDINAL MANNING ON CATHOLICISM IN 
ENGLAND. 


boa interviewer seems likely to furnish the journalist 
with a constantly increasing proportion of his 
material, One eminent person after another is discovered 
to have found keeping silence pain and grief to him, and 
to see in the entrance of “our representative” an excuse 
for speaking with his tongue. One of the latest, and in 
many ways one of the most striking, of these confidences 
is that made by Cardinal Manning to a correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, which is printed in that journal last 
Monday. Cardinal Manning seems to have spoken his mind 
with great freedom on this occasion, and that upon subjects 
on which it is specially interesting to know his opinion. 
The interviewer examined him upon the progress of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England; upon Mr. Stead’s 
dream of its possible future ; upon the religious prospect in 
England ; upon “ Lux Mundi” ; upon the alleged difference 
between Old Catholics and Converts—and to each question 
Cardinal Manning gave a detailed answer. Apparently, 
the fact that an interrogatory had been administered to 
him, though not under the direction of the Court of 
hancery, made speaking natural. 

There is a marked difference between the cautious way in 
Which Cardinal Manning handles the question of Roman 
Catholic progress in England, and the triumphant air 
Which the lesser lights of his Church sometimes assume 
in regard to it. “It would be 1 mistake,” he says, to 
test the progress of the Roman Catholic Church “only by 
the number gathered into it, for, though many, what are 
they upon the millions of their country?” And then 


Cardinal Manning suggests three tests by which this pro- 
gress may be more accurately measured—material develop- 
ment, change in public opinion, increase of spiritual action.. 
On the first and third of these, the Cardinal is an un- 
impeachable witness. No one can know so well as he the 
increase that has taken place “in churches, clergy, 
colleges, convents, and schools. Everything is doubled 
or trebled, and in some cases increased tenfold.” 
And the activity of the agencies thus created is as 
remarkable as their numbers. There are immensely 
more services held, more sermons preached, more 
sacraments administered. “The number of Catholics 
now in England is over one million and a half, and of 
those a very large proportion are in faithful practice of 
their religion.” It will be seen that this kind of progress 
is essentially the progress of a minority. If England were 
really being converted, Cardinal Manning would have a 
different story to tell. There would be added to the 
Church daily not merely such as should be saved, but such: 
as wished to go with the stream, to be like other people, 
to follow thefashion. Among such converts as this the pro- 
portion “in faithful practice of their religion” would be very 
much smaller. Religious convictions would have played a 
very secondary part in their conversion, and they would con- 
sequently exercise a very secondary influence over their 
lives. The converts to Roman Catholicism in England 
have, with few exceptions, been actuated by the single 
desire to be sure that they are in the one true Church. 
The depth and continuance of that desire varies, of course, 
within very wide limits; but, as a rule, the probability is 
that a man who has cared enough about religion to 
become a Roman Catholic, will care about it enough to 
keep himself a practising Roman Catholic. The growth of 
churches, convents, and schools is a natural result of 
this. Men who are in earnest, are willing to spend 
money on the things they care for. Moreover, the 
earnestness and the readiness to spend money are alike 
quickened by the consciousness that Roman Catholics are 
a minority, and a closely-watched minority. Unitarians 
or Baptists might go on having few chapels, and those 
devoid of all approach to material splendour, and no one 
would notice the fact. But if there were no new Roman 
Catholic churches, and those in existence remained as 
squalid as they were fifty years ago, the fact would be 
closely observed and sharply commented on, and the 
knowledge of this certainly helps to make men active and 
liberal. 

When we turn to the remaining test suggested by the 
Cardinal, the change in public opinion, it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that he has himself been largely instru- 
mental in bringing it about. Cardinal Manning is one of the 
most respected, as he is one of the best known personages. 
in English society. He is foremost in every good work, 
and his activity is not limited to works associated with his 
own church. He has never trimmed, or tried to minimise 
the features which make his religion feared by so many 
Protestants; but he has been foremost in showing that 
these features are capable of an expression which the 
Protestants in question would once have thought it 
impossible they could wear. Of course, there are other 
reasons for the change. Conversions, though they have 
often produced a momentary irritation, have, in the long- 
run, made Englishmen better acquainted with Roman 
Catholicism. Many of them now number Roman Catholics 
among their relations or friends, and they have learned by 
experience that a change of religion does not involve any 
change in the characteristics for which they held their 
friends or relations dear. Two other reasons, however, 
which Cardinal Manning does not mention, have also 
played their part. One is the misfortunes which the 
Roman Catholic Church has undergone on the Continent 
of Europe. A Church which is weak near home can 
hardly be dreaded abroad. In France and Italy, the 
two countries in which Englishmen are most often 
brought into contact with Roman Catholics, the posi- 
tion now held by the Church has nothing in it that 
can alarm any one, except a few fanatics who read. 
current events in the light of a past which, in the 
teeth of facts and common-sense, they believe to be still 
present. The conception of the Papacy which was once 
current in England, had its origin in vague recollections 
of the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, and the reign of 
James II.; and since 1870, at all events, it is only an 





insignificant minority that can fear any recurrence of these 
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incidents. The second reason is the general decay of 
religion in England. Formerly, such religion as English- 
men had was intimately associated with Protestantism ; 
and as the latter has declined, it has been replaced by a 
state of feeling which, whatever be its other advantages, 
is near of kin to indifference to truth. 

With regard to “ Lux Mundi,” Cardinal Manning spoke 
with reserve. “I must not,” he said, “be a judge of 
those that are without—I am too old to throw stones now.” 
His criticism of “ Lux Mundi,” that “ it is a counterpart 
of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ ” would be more intelligible if he 
had defined more exactly the points of resemblance between 
the two books. The statement that “every school in the 
Church of England, and they are many, brings forth its 
own fruit,” leaves the character of the fruit in each 
case undefined. Nor is he much more explicit about Mr. 
Stead’s dream of the possible future of the Roman Church. 
Indeed he seems, on this point, to have economised a little. 
The real weakness of Mr. Stead’s vision is this: That he 
asks the Church to abandon her real function in favour of 
a function which he thinks more important and more 
interesting. Christianity supplies the most effectual 
stimulus to philanthropy ; but it is not philanthropy. It 
deals primarily with the future, and with the present 
as it influences the future. If we could imagine it 
established beyond doubt that mankind will be happy 
in another world, in proportion as it is miserable in this, 
Christians would no longer have any motive for relieving 
suffering. Their business would simply be to teach men 
to bear it by holding up before them the prospect of the 
compensating future. Consequently, “the absolute 
temporal welfare and condition of the people,” which 
Mr. Stead would have the Church make her first concern, 
can never be more than her second. She cares for their 
temporal welfare not absolutely but relatively to its action 
upon their spiritual welfare. Cardinal Manning is 
probably too grateful to Mr. Stead for the handsome 
things he has said about “the power and future of 
the Catholic Church in its relation to the world,” 
to wish to make this distinction more clear, and he 
consequently goes off upon profit-sharing and the just 
proportions which ought to regulate the co-operation 
of capital and labour. The Catholic Church, as Mr. Stead 
would have it, would really be the Church of Humanity, 
not the Church of God. It would have been better, we 
think, if Cardinal Manning had brought out this con- 
trast, instead of saying that Mr. Stead has “ been able to 
appreciate the power and future of the Catholic Church 
far more clearly and truly than any public writer who is 
not Catholic.” No doubt Mr. Stead has attributed to the 
Roman Catholic Church a very remarkable power, and a 
future to be won by the frank use of that power. But neither 
the power nor the future have any genuinely ecclesiastical 
element in their composition. They have to do with the 
bodies of men rather than their souls, or with their souls 
as they can be used to make their bodies healthier and 
their lives happier. Christianity, on the other hand, does 
not exist for this end solely or primarily. It does not, 
indeed, neglect it; but it gives it a strictly second place. 
No one knows this better or has preached it more con- 
sistently than Cardinal Manning; but we wish he had not 
omitted the sermon in his interview with the representative 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON BOOKS. 


RE not our politicians in danger of over-praising books 
when they open these free libraries which are 
expected to do so much for the people, and which, no doubt, 
will do a great deal? It seems to us that they not un- 
frequently speak of the knowledge and the stimulus and 
the counsel to be obtained from books in exaggerated 
terms, and rather lead those whose familiarity with books 
is not yet intimate, to look to books for a kind of help 
which it is not in books to give. For instance, Lord 
Rosebery asks in his speech at Edinburgh on Monday, 
—“ What would Burns have given, what would Hugh 
Miller have given, what might they both have been, had 
they had access from their birth to such a free library 
as this?” Well, we think it very probable that they 
would have given a good deal to have had access to such 
a library, and it is quite conceivable, though not likely, 
that Burns might have been saved by it from those habits 
of drinking which certainly shortened his life. But to 





suggest that either Burns or Hugh Miller would have gaineg 
very much, as regards their permanent achievements, } 
access even to such a library as that which Edinburg 
has now obtained for herself, seems to us a mistake, and 
to attach a sort of value to book-knowledge which jg 
illusory and misleading. Does Lord Rosebery suppose that 
books would either kindle or even fan the flame of such a 
genius as that of Burns,—a genius in which the voice of g 
people found exquisite and spontaneous expression? If 
so, he might surely as well ask,—What might not Homer 
have been, if he had been brought up at an elementa 
school, and had had access to a free library in Mitylene 
or Smyrna? or what might not Thales have been if he had 
been put through a course of elementary science and 
learnt to recognise the chemical constituents of water in 
oxygen and hydrogen? We believe that neither of them 
would have been more original for the anachronism of such 
a training, and that it might well have been the ruin of 
Homer. Whatever else is doubtful, it is surely certain that 
literary food has a strong tendency to warp, if not to destroy, 
the essential character of any but the most concentrated and 
enthusiastic genius. Could we have had the keen-eyed, 
curious, inquisitive, cross-questioning, gossiping, fresh, 
genius that we have now, if Herodotus had been brought 
up even in the intellectual atmosphere in which Thucydides 
was brought up, much more if he had been brought up as 
Hume or Macaulay were brought up? Books are capital 
nourishment for those who are to take their departure from 
the ideas of others; but where the function to be per. 
formed by any man of genius is to shape the thoughts and 
fashion the speech of a people who are as yet voiceless, we 
cannot imagine anything less likely to foster the growth of 
such a genius than to saturate the mind with ideas quite 
other than those which it is to utter. Indeed, one of the 
great uses of books is to show us not only what men could do 
without books, but what they can never do again after they 
have once been thoroughly imbued with the ideas of other 
men ; to show us what charm there is in the fresh utterances 
of those who are speaking from their own hearts alone, and 
in whose minds the universe is mirrored just as they see it, 
and without any of those reflected images from the minds of 
others which, while they greatly enrich the range of human 
experience, also greatly dilute its intensity and take off that 
delicious sense of the “freshness of the early world,” 
which is hardly again to be recovered. Even in Burns 
himself we see the difference between what he wrote under 
the influence of books and what he wrote out of the fresh 
experience of his own breast. Many, we think we may 
say most, of Burns’s poems written in mere English, have 
a slightly artificial ring in them, and do not come fresh 
from the heart; while almost all those written in the 
racy vernacular of the popular speech are like “ground 
fresh cloven by the plough” in the comparison. The 
masters of literature have almost always tilled more or 
less virgin soil, nor was it an accident that made one of 
the most learned of them speak of the greatest poet of 
them all as one who “ warbled his native woodnotes wild.” 
Shakespeare, no doubt, was not spoiled by such knowledge 
of books as he had. But then his genius was of the most 
potent and commanding kind. And his “native wood- 
notes wild” had not been overpowered by any book-lore. 
Familiarity with books is far more likely to disturb the 
natural development of a really great genius than to pro- 
mote it. Of course, there is so little great genius in the 
world, there is so very much more receptive than original 
power, that that is no reason at all why nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of every million should not be made familiar with the 
only mental food which is likely to teach them much; but 
it is a mistake to suppose that where you do come on the 
millionth man with a separate and rich genius of his own, 
he will be necessarily or even probably the better for 
adulterating and confusing that genius with the over- 
mastering ideas of totally different minds. 

Perhaps the most useful political lesson which books 
can enforce is the incapacity of books and book-learning 
to control the political development of any people. Books 


show how helpless are paper constitutions; how mis- 
leading are the prophecies of political leaders; how un- 
certain is the course which a great popular movement 
takes when it is once fairly on its way; how it disap- 
points the expectations of some, defeats the calcu- 
lations of others, and altogether ignores those intellectual 
reckonings under the influence of which the states- 
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a aideaegie 
men who set it on foot anticipated its development. 
If books teach us anything, they teach us the political 
folly of resting on them or on any literary teaching for 
the guidance of popular movements. For they show us 
that those classes who are most impressed by books are 
recisely those who have the least influence,—very often 
who deserve but very little influence,—in controlling 
ular movements. Book knowledge, no doubt, has 
a certain effect in rendering men less confident, less 
clear, less convinced of the truth of their own opinions; 
but for that very reason it usually renders them less reso- 
lute, less courageous, less capable in defending such con- 
victions as they have. Books doubtless tame those who 
are really devoted to them. You cannot imagine, as Mr. 
Bagehot used to say, the old heroes of the old primitive 
violent ages subjected to literary influences. Who could 
imagine, he used to ask, Agamemnon writing a leading 
article, or Achilles marking an extract ? And even now the 
bookish men are hardly the men who determine the set 
of popular opinion. It was popular Irish opinion which 
made Mr. Gladstone a Home-ruler, even if it were Mr. 
Gladstone who made Irish Home-rule a popular opinion 
in Great Britain. The tides of democracy have their own 
laws, and the bookish men are swayed by these tides with 
little or no regard to what literary considerations teach 
them. Indeed, while literature tends to make men hesi- 
tate in the face of great political problems, the class which 
is least influenced by books is the class which determines 
the solution given to great political problems. Literature 
softens those whom it most influences, but by softening 
them renders them less sturdy to resist the unwise demands 
of those whom literature has never reached. Free libraries 
are capital things for relaxing the fanatical fibre of popular 
readers; but then, by relaxing that fanatical fibre, it also 
renders these readers less resolute and less confident in their 
own political convictions, and more pliant to the impulse of 
a vehement and aggressive demand from below. The con- 
fidence of the literary class is undermined by its reading, 
and thus it offers a very divided and feeble resistance 
to the confidence of the unliterary class by which it is, and 
for a very long time will be, surrounded. The class who 
know what they want, but do not know the immense 
difficulties of getting it, will always obtain an easy 
triumph over the class who do not clearly know what they 
want, and even when they do, are profoundly impressed 
with the extreme difficulty of getting it. 

The consequence is that, while we heartily sympathise 
with the movement for spreading the knowledge of books 
to all classes willing to avail themselves of it, we cannot 
agree with Lord Rosebery that it is a movement involving 
nothing but unmixed good. It involves a vast deal more 
good than evil. But it undoubtedly rather hinders than 
helps the development of the most original forms of genius, 
and introduces a note of uncertainty into the political 
movements of the day, which accounts for a good deal of 
our unrest. Those who clamour without reading have a 
great deal more influence than they ought to have, with 
those who read but do not clamour. 








THE LADY WRANGLER. 


[T must be pleasant to Miss Philippa Fawcett to know that 

while winning a name for herself and the possibility of a 
career, she has delighted all the women in the kingdom cullti- 
vated enough to understand her triumph. She has gratified 
to the full a jealousy of sex which has, we suspect, helped for 
many years past to stimulate English women to intellectual 
exertion. That jealousy has probably been felt by able 
women in all ages and all countries, by the great Roman 
lady as by the Indian Begum or Ranee; but of late, and in 
England, circumstances have developed it into something like 
a passion. Most feats of our day being civil feats, and most 
successes achieved by intellectual capacity, able women have 
felt that they could do or could achieve them all if they 
had only a fair chance, and have waxed wroth in their 
hearts, sometimes, indeed, also with their tongues, because 
able men did not, as they thought, willingly acknowledge their 
mental equality with themselves. They wanted to prove it, not 
only by production, which in some fields of literature they had 
already done, but by some directly competitive test, the 
genuineness of which no educated man, however cynical as to 
their claims, would have the hardihood to deny. They were 
not contented with George Eliot or Mrs. Browning, for these 


women possessed genius, and genius proves nothing, that wind 
blowing where it listeth; but they were grateful to Miss 
Prideaux for winning that broad gold medal so seldom 
granted even to male anatomists; more grateful to Miss 
Agneta Ramsay for beating all the men of her year in 
classical attainments; most grateful to Miss Fawcett for 
coming out in the mathematical tripos well in advance 
of the Senior Wrangler. It was in the study of exact 
science that impudent men said that women were sure to 
fail, and to triumph in mathematics over the whole academic 
world was indeed sweet,—so sweet, so contenting, so productive 
of mental rest, that it would not surprise us if female energy 
showed for a year or two symptoms of falling off. At least, 
it will be felt, women have been first in the men’s special field 
for intellectual athletics. They have won the chariot race at 
Olympia, and must be qualified for the reins. It is not an 
unnatural jealousy, for all caste distinctions are provoking, and 
to be accounted intellectually inferior through defect of birth 
—did not some Scotch boy refuse to be “ regenerate” because 
“he mought be born a lassie” ?—must be more galling even 
than to be held socially disqualified for the same reason; 
nor is it an ignoble one, and the gratification it has now 
received is, in one way at all events, well founded. Miss 
Fawcett’s success does not prove the full equality of men’s 
and women’s intellects any more than did that of Miss 
Prideaux or Miss Ramsay, for it leaves the question of the 
power to originate still unsettled; and those who please may 
still doubt whether a woman will ever produce a great painting, 
a grand oratorio, or a new discovery like that of the law of 
gravitation ; but it does prove that, in the use of the faculty 
of intellectual accumulation, women may rival men. That is 
not all, but that is very much; and that being proved under 
the test men have themselves selected, women have a clear 
right to be happy, and even in their happiness just a little 
triumphant. It is true that a few of the observant never 
doubted the result; but the conflict was one between entire 
castes, and the stronger caste did doubt. 


Cultivated women, as we have said, may fairly feel the 
happier for Miss Fawcett’s victory, which not only relieves 
them of an unfair doubt, but with its accompanying incidents 
may help to assure them that they have immensely exaggerated 
men’s jealousy of their claims. If that jealousy ever existed 
in the intellectual domain, which we doubt, the real feeling 
being of a different kind, it has greatly died away. There 
was some carping criticism when Miss Prideaux, a girl of 
singularly lofty and even saintly character, won the broad 
gold medal for unrivalled knowledge of anatomy, because a 
sexual prejudice, not without justification, and, at all events, 
as old as civilisation, was thereby affronted ; but there was not 
a trace of it, not even in the comic papers, when Miss Ramsay 
achieved her triumph, and to-day men, even more than women, 
are congratulating Miss Fawcett. No one able to understand 
her victory regrets it, unless, indeed, for we must not forget 
human nature, it be that unlucky Mr. Bennett, who for the 
next half century will have to explain at intervals that he was 
Senior Wrangler, no doubt, “ if that means anything ;” but that 
it was in the year when Miss Philippa Fawcett, aged twenty- 
two, ought to have been. Nor would there be the smallest 
regret if a woman to-morrow were recognised as the first 
poet, or astronomer, or painter, or composer, or mechanician, 
or chemist of the age. That kind of feeling, which welcomes 
injury to the world, if only the loss protects a caste superiority, 
is pretty nearly dead, or, at all events, has among the cultivated 
retreated out of sight. Handicraftsmen excepted, who are 
trained by their circumstances to dislike all fresh competition, 
men have become in all intellectual competitions more fair to 
women than women are to them, the latter not recognising 
quite impartially the monopoly their rivals have hitherto 
enjoyed of creative power in all departments except the single 
one of fiction. Men are not, it is true, as yet quite ready, 
possibly they never will be quite ready, to accept the enormous 
revolution involved in the claim to the suffrage, not seeing, 
among other difficulties, how physical force and legal power 
can be for ever divorced without the risk of anarchy. Nor 
will they ever be willing—women will not be, either—to 
see the inherent differences of sex disregarded, as some of the 
“advanced” of both sexes threaten to disregard them; but 
they are growing just. They will compensate women yet for 
their long—and, we freely admit, in many cases startlingly 





unjust—exclusion from the benefit of old endowments and 
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they have conceded, not only without a struggle but posi- 
‘tively without a word of objection, the largest potential 
‘transfer of property ever made to any caste or separate 
‘corporation. After owning through ages all women’s pro- 
_perty, men silently surrendered it,—so silently that not 
‘one woman in ten is even yet aware that her own gold 
‘is her very own, and they did not even take credit to them- 
selves for extra magnanimity. One old gentleman did, it is 
‘true, for many years bombard newspaper offices with tracts, 
showing that Lord Cairns’ Act, as well as some others, was 
irreligious and immoral; but, with that exception, the entire 
male sex acquiesced in what will prove, before half a century has 
elapsed, an enormous corporate fine. They had no option, of 
course, from the Christian moralist’s point of view, nothing 
either in revelation or inherent conscience making it lawful 
to steal coin when the owner is a woman; but, still, when the 
prescription of ages is considered, and the difficulty mankind 
have in being just to their own hurt, the Englishmen of our 
day have upon this subject been wonderfully fair, and they 


‘will be fair, too, as regards intellectual attainments. That is 


to say, whether they pay fairly for them or not—a different 
matter in which action is not governed by thought, but by 
forces nearly automatic—they will fully and ungrudgingly 
recognise all that women, in the judgment of the wisest of 
their own sex, can fairly demand. 


“ You are exaggerating,” we hear some angry and, perhaps, 
‘slightly acrid objectors saying; “the men are not as fair 
as you say. They do not by choice marry the intellectually 
gifted. On the contrary, the best partis pick out the prettiest 
women, by preference just now pretty Americans. Marriage 
is the grand test of men’s opinion, and in marriage the 
most cultivated are not the most successful.” The answer 
to that gibe, which one hears pretty often, and which, though 
substantially false, has a surface truth in it, is contained in 
the simple question, “ Why should they be?” The laws of 
Nature are not going to be altered in order that men and 
women may know mathematics or anything else a little better. 
The desire for beauty is inherent and indestructible, and 


exists, if Darwin may be trusted, in every sentient thing, if 


not also in most of the entities to which we usually refuse 
to ascribe the attribute of sentience. It is not to be 
killed out by cultivating the brain, though it may be 
modified, and is being modified with some rapidity. We 
cannot give instances without invidiousness, and most of our 
readers can supply them for themselves; but personal attrac- 
tiveness being equal, the highest intellectual culture stands 
in no girl’s way. We do not believe it ever did, from the days 
of Aspasia downwards to those of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu; but it certainly does not now. What is the very 
charm of these American girls, who make great ladies so 
angry, apart from their beauty and their dollars, but a 
lively quickness of mind and speech, which are taken— 
often correctly, often incorrectly—for intelligence, wit, and 
that last result of culture, detachment? The change that 
is going on in our social life is all in favour of women 
of intelligence, and this, we believe, in every rank. It is 
excessively marked, we are told, by those who know, among 
the best of the handicraftsmen, and among the higher classes, 
though evidence is less easy to obtain, it is still perceptible. 
Beauty ranks first by virtue of laws which no female Parlia- 
ment either will, or can, alter; but, beauty and wealth apart, 
the stupid girl is getting as heavily weighted in the race as 
the stupid man, whom the democracy, for reasons that are at 
all events disinterested, is shutting out of every chance in life, 
except emigration and hawking fish. Those who fling this argu- 
ment at our heads should talk to their grandfathers a little, 
or hunt up a few oldmemoirs. They will find that in the last 
century there were, the much smaller range of society being 
allowed for, ten mésalliances for one now, every country-side 
showing its King Cophetua, and this although the pride of 
birth was then, of all the emotions bred of convention—if 
it is so bred—by far the most operative and real. Men 
are growing ashamed of silliness in their women as they 
never were before, and proud, too, which is a further 
step, of their intelligence. Progress in such matters is a 
result of many causes which do not always co-operate, and 
we need not expect that in the year 3,000 A.D. all marriages, 
or one-half of them, will be intelligible; but for all that, no one 
who looks at society without prejudice will believe that the 
fools are winning the social game. That, a steadily increasing 








prejudice in favour of intelligence, even in selecting wives, ig 
all that our present adversaries have any right to demand. If 
their secret ideal is that the broad forehead shall always he 
felt instinctively by all men to be more attractive than the 
curved lips, they must wait, and wait as those that are tireless 

They are asking for a new species, and the one demand of all 
evolutionists when they seek or speak of new species is a good 
long interval of time. 





MR. PATMORE ON DISTINCTION. 
R. COVENTRY PATMORE, in the current number 
of the Fortnightly Review, discourses upon the quality 
of “ Distinction,” and by way of defending himself for appre. 
ciating it, for which, in our opinion, he needs no defence, since 
we heartily agree with him in his admiration of it, he accuses 
us of having charged him with displaying “a singularly 
‘savage’ and ‘scornful’ disposition.” He refers to our 
review of “The Unknown Eros,” in our number of April 
12th. With some surprise, we turned to the article and care. 
fully re-read it, but found no charge of the kind. We did, 
indeed, say that in the powerful attacks which Mr. Patmore 
there directs against the modern spirit, the English time. 
spirit of to-day, there is a good deal of harsh and scornful 
invective, and we quoted passages, the number of which might 
be considerably increased, in proof of that assertion. But we 
contrasted those severe invectives with the bland and gentle 
spirit of his earlier poetry, and only used them to show that 
Mr. Patmore has presented another side of his mind to the 
world in his latest volume; and we neither suggested nor, 
indeed, imagined that that side of his mind represents his own 
personality any more truly than the side of his mind which was 
more fully reflected in his earlier works. It would have beena 
gross impertinence, and an impertinence of which we were 
certainly not guilty, to deduce any inference as to Mr. Pat- 
more’s personal character, from the qualities exhibited in a few 
passages of a few poems, and, indeed, it would have been a 
kind of inference which we should have thought foolish and 
mistaken, as well as impertinent. But when a man speaks of 
the general multitude as “ Gergesenian swine,” denounces the 
aristocracy for giving away their power to “the sordid trader,” 
and “the sordid trader” for sharing it with the “ mechanic 
vain,” speaks of the political demonstrations of the day as 
“the orgies of the multitude,” and so forth, we think 
we may fairly impute to the poems containing these forcible 
and effective expressions that they are scornful and bitter; 
and that scorn and bitterness, in relation to the par- 
ticular policy denounced, were the very qualities which 
Mr. Patmore availed himself of his rich poetical imagina- 
tion and vocabulary to embody. Not only did we not 
describe him as a man of singularly savage and scornful 
disposition, but we never even in thought attributed to 
him such a disposition, and we were careful to quote 
even from this very volume a passage of an exactly opposite 
tendency, entitled “Let be,” showing how wise and large 
a charity had sometimes, even in this volume, animated 
his poetry. As for the word “ savage,” the only place in which 
it is used in the article is in a sentence in which we find fault 
with him for calling his own heart “my adulterate heart,” 
and that merely because it dallied with pleasure. “Surely,” we 
wrote, “the expression, ‘my adulterate heart,’ is far too savage 
by way of taking revenge on it for dallying with ‘ Pleasure thy 
pale enemy.’” To accuse a man of once using a too savage ex- 
pression, and that in inveighing against himself, is surely not to 
accuse him of being savage, much less of being “a savage,” 
a charge against us as highly imaginative as the most imagina- 
tive element in Mr. Patmore’s poetry. We did accuse Mr. 
Patmore of fierce partisanship in some of his scornful attacks 
upon democracy, but we never accused him of ferocity as 4 
general characteristic, and never thought of making so absurd 
an accusation. One might as well accuse a man-eating tiger of 
unnatural gentleness on the strength of his having been known, 
on two or three exceptional occasions, to spare his victim. Mr. 
Patmore’s style has all the distinction he himself so much 
admires; but he sees criticisms upon his own poems through 
a magnifying glass, which transforms every fault into a crime, 
and every expressed divergence of taste into an expression of 
something like disgust. 


The more important question remains as to the significance 
and worth of what Mr. Patmore calls “distinction.” He 
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avows his liking for distinction, and his unwillingness to give 
up to the undistinguished the leadership in matters literary, 
artistic, or even political ; and in this we heartily agree with 
him. But when he comes to define distinction, he is not, we 
think, quite so successful as he is in his praise of it. He 
makes it to consist in distinctness from others; yet not only 
js distinctness from others not in itself distinction, but dis- 
tinctness from others may often be the very opposite of 
distinction, indeed, a kind, and a very unpleasant kind, of 
vulgarity. There is no true distinction without a rare 
simplicity, an ease, a naturalness, a reality, an indifference 
to mere appearance, which always marks the bearing of 
those who are not coveting the good opinion of others, 
but in whom genuine courtesy is mingled with genuine self- 
confidence. Even great power and commanding genius may 
show themselves in a kind of distinctness from others 
that wholly lacks the quality of distinction. Take, for 
instance, the practical genius of Cromwell, or Peter the 
Great, or Napoleon. All these were men of distinguished 
genius, the last of them of high and unique genius; but not one 
of them had what we should call the hall-mark of distinction on 
his outward life. Peter the Great was a boor; Cromwell was 
more or less bourgeois with all his grandeur of nature; 
Napoleon was naturally vulgar, though his vulgarity was 
almost forgotten in the piercing glance by which he dis- 
criminated the right means by which his vulgar ends could 
best be served. Or take again literary style, what style could 
be more distinct and replete with genius than that of Tacitus, 
or that of Jean Paul Richter, or that of Carlyle? Yet we 
should not rank any one of these styles as marked by that 
““ distinction ” which requires for its first note, the highest 
simplicity ; we should not attribute to any one of them the 
“distinction ” which we find in Virgil, or in the most luminous 
efforts of Goethe, or in Ruskin, or in the highest of all English 
styles, that of John Henry Newman. Distinction, far from 
consisting in mere distinctness, is positively inconsistent 
with distinctness that exaggerates difference for the sake of 
difference. Brusqueness, for instance, is hardly consistent with 
true distinction ; certainly conscious eccentricity is not. True 
distinction is as careful not to inflict superfluous jars on others 
as true politeness. The slightest trace of ostentation is wholly 
repugnant to true distinction. There is “distinction” in 
‘Gibbon’s learning, but not in the roll and splendour of his 
diction, in which there is more than a trace of pompousness ; 
and nothing can be further removed from true distinction 
‘than pomp. There is distinction in Macaulay’s imagination, 
but not in his elaborate antithesis, in which the reader feels 
that there is something artificial; and the least trace of 
artificiality is repugnant to true distinction. There is dis- 
tinction in Pope’s highest wit, but not in his excess of incisive- 
ness, where you see a laborious and self-conscious desire to 
excite admiration and to keep attention on the stretch, that 
is altogether at variance with the simplicity and modesty of 
true distinction. There is true distinction, high distinction, in 
Matthew Arnold’s elegies; but in his prose there is for the 
most part a pride of independence, a high-steppingness, an 
arch implication of conscious superiority, which takes off one’s 
admiration from the matter and fixes it too much upon the 
manner of the phraseology. For true distinction we require 
not merely distinctness, but unassuming distinctness, distinct- 
ness which is as modest as it is marked; in fact, distinctness 
which is as unlike the peacock’s flaunting self-admiration as the 
note of the lark is unlike the shake of an operatic prima donna. 
All true distinction avoids unnecessary distinctness, any kind 
of distinctness which, instead of paying deference to human 
nature and the common forms of society, tries to display its 
superiority to the average man. Distinction shows itself 
without making a splash, without calling attention to itself, 
without self-consciousness. There is a deference for the 
feelings of others in all true distinction which avoids the 
friction of anything like elaborate display. But by saying 
this, of course, we do not mean that when a strong thing has 
to be said, it should be said weakly or without the adequate 
force, but only that no superfluity of force should be spent, 
as an unskilled or a vain man will spend it, in drawing 
attention not to the thing to be said, but to the manner 
of the person saying it. Mr. Patmore, in his remarks on 
distinction, perhaps a little ignores this. We do not at 
all agree with him that “in manners and art, as in life, 
it signifies far less what is done or said than how it is done 





and said; for the unique personality, the alone truly in- 
teresting and excellent thing, the “distinction” comes out in 
the latter only.” On the contrary, the “what” is of quite 
first-rate importance; only you cannot either say or do the 
right thing substantially without reference to the manner in 
which it is said or done. It matters infinitely, for instance, 
whether you fight for your life or prefer to die. But if it is 
right to fight for your life, you do not fight for it as you 
should, unless you fight bravely, coolly, without any violent 
passion. Andif it is right to die, you do not die as you should, 
unless you die bravely, coolly, without any craven fear. True 
distinction is shown as much in the right choice of the matter 
to be done as in the right manner of doing it. Charles IT. is said 
to have apologised to his courtiers for keeping them so long in 
dying. The manner showed distinction, but the matter showed 
no distinction. The poor King’s mind was not fixed on the 
reality of the change through which he was passing. He was 
only thinking of how to pass through it as gracefully as 
possible in the view of those who were standing round his bed. 
There could not have been less spiritual distinction than he 
displayed. Butif death be looked at merely as a social cere- 
mony, in which the chief object is to be courteous to the human 
figures present, the King succeeded. Unfortunately, that was 
just the point in which success was of little or no importance. 
There was no true distinction in Charles’s death, because he did 
not realise what death was. There was distinction only in his 
display of considerateness to his attendants. But that was 
just the wrong direction in which to show distinction, and true 
distinction implies reality of aim as well as the right choice of 
the manner in which to embody your aim. 





SURPRISE AND EXPECTANCY IN POETRY. 
HERE is a very real pleasure in surprise oftentimes. It 
may be the enchanting gateway to the New; and yet 
there is a sense in which even the delight in the New may be 
regarded as indicative of the fact that old instincts long 
starved are finding food for themselves. It is, in some sort, a 
coming to oneself in a far country,—a finding of oneself, at 
all events, outside the home circle of one’s ordinary intelligence 
and experience. Sometimes it is said that in poetry this 
marvellous power of bringing us suddenly into the electric 
presence of that which surprises, is the chief glory of the art. 
Keats says that “the simple imaginative mind may have its 
rewards in the repetition of its own silent working, coming 
continually on the spirit with a fine suddenness.” But this 
“fine suddenness ” brings pleasure to the reader of poetry, as 
well as to the poet himself. And, in Keats’s own case, at all 
events, the “ working” is not wholly “silent,” for it has expressed 
itself in many ways in his writings. He speaks, for example, 
of the “sudden thought” making “purple riot” in his heart. 
His was, in truth, a mind singularly open to influences which 
he deliberately named “strange,” out of which arose “ many 
a verse” that made him “wonder how and whence it came.” 
His sonnets came to him, he confesses, with a “hearty grasp ” 
almost before he was aware; and there is really no difficulty 
at all in taking for granted that much of his work came as a 
surprise even to himself. In his superb line, 
“There is a budding morrow in midnight,” 
while there is not the slightest hint of strain, there is certainly 
the light of newness, and the beauty comes to us, in ways 
more or less reflected. 

There is, however, we hold, a still finer adjustment of the 
pleasure-giving chords of being—in so far as poetry touches 
these with magic fingers—in a more or less rapidly conceived 
expectation, which amounts to what might be called a sense 
of the inevitable. The weak man’s pun or mot is inevitable, it 
is true, but for that very reason the wiser man will not take 
upon himself the silly burden of giving it utterance; for if 
“brevity is the soul of wit,” surprise is assuredly its finer 
spirit and essence. The duly expected on the lower plane is 
simply the obvious, and that bears no elaboration. It finds 
us, so to speak, in our shallows. It is altogether a rarer thing 
to find us where the depths are still and weary waiting for the 
penetrating sunshine. There is some kinship here to the view 
Pope gives us of wit, as— 

“ Nature to advantage dress’d ; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” 
To quote a particularly modern instance; there are few lovers 
of the poet who will fail to acknowledge the felicity of the 
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stanza from “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” by William Watson—so 
favourably reviewed recently in these columns—or fail to feel 
as he reads, his expectancy reap ample fulfilment :— 
« He felt the charm of childhood, grace of youth, 
Grandeur of age, insisting to be sung. 
The impassioned argument was simple truth 
Half-wondering at its own melodious tongue.” 
The poem almost throughout, indeed, is a good example of 
the quality of verse that fascinates, because it exquisitely 
expressly the mature silence of the mind’s best critical 
moments. But the thought, finely uttered, may, after all, be 
identical merely with that which more or less clumsily expressed 
itself. Altogether richer and finer is that which, while 
assuredly not alien to the mind that is open to it, comes 
bringing its own passport (sufficiently foreign, at all events, 
to require such) in itself, and suddenly illumines those wide, 
thrilling spaces under thoughtland. In Pope’s view, the 
matter is one of dress. Although one feels bound to add— 
what the “thorough-going ” opponents of him are sometimes 
not thorough enough to perceive or admit—that this dress is 
not skin-deep merely, but one of considerable depth of texture, 
which is knit to the thought by a masterly, if, after all, some- 
what mechanical art. In this very question of expectancy, 
Pope goes farther than many of us are perhaps willing to allow. 
He expresses, of course, his contempt for “sure returns of 
still expected rhymes,” but, on the other hand, he seeks—and 
within limits, himself submits to us, it must be allowed— 
“Something whose truth convinced at sight we find 
That gives us back the image of our mind.” 

Even here, however, the image is in the mind, whether we seek 
confirmation by the use of the mirror or not; and the bloom, 
so to speak, of expectancy is, to a large degree, dulled by the 
fingers of a certainty which leaves no play for the imagination. 
In other words, we know exactly what to expect, and should 
feel surprised, indeed, in failing to find it even in detail. To 
feel the full charm of expectancy, it is necessary we should 
rather have that, which is to interpret us, as it were, to our- 
selves, come more than half way to meet us than that we should, 
like an inquisitive child, with beating heart and impatiently- 
working fingers, creep up to the open casket whose contents are 
gradually descried and separated from each other in view, as 
they are neared. So that Pope’s poetry becomes, when all is 
said, a matter of presentment, and the justification of the new 
appearance lies in a sort of wealthier taste, or it may be adroiter 
search, that finds and uses the best raiment. It is otherwise with 
that higher visitation from without which kindles that which is 
within, until flame meets flame, and they lose themselves in 
each other. There is that in the mind which, as it were, is 
unconsciously on the watch. There is a preparedness which 
instantly grasps what is truly intended for it. It is not 
thought waiting to be clothed, not even thought waiting for 
thought, but rather, tightly rolled buds at a breath of spring 
unfolding into full and festive blossom. In winter, summer 
may not come to us even in our dreams. Once with us, she 
may seem never to have been absent. Looking forward, the 
gift of prophecy may not come to us; looking backward, we 
may feel that it could not have been otherwise than it is,—the 
sense of the inevitable is with us. 

Of course, the mind has various hospitalities to offer, and 
may treat its guests, if not, alas! in the order of excellence, 
at any rate with a caprice we cannot wholly overreach. The 
sense of the inevitable is not always so deep a thing, however. 
It belongs often to our commoner moods, and is kindled over 
our knowledge and love. Less mystical it may be, but not less 
beautiful in its coming. It assumes the form of a bright ex- 
pectancy which is not disappointed. The fitness of utterance 
which makes us thrill under the instant recognition of what, 
dumbly, seems in some way to belong to us, brings a very real 
pleasure. And it is sometimes associated with the impression 
that the utterance in question is not of yesterday, but has been 
for ever awaiting our recognition—old as the thought it em- 
bodies. Keats describes his feelings in seeing a lock of 
Milton’s hair. The sight affected him in so peculiar a way 
that his mind lost all sense of time for the moment, and he 
tells us he thought he had beheld it “since the flood.” The 
occasion was, of course, an unusual one, but there is some- 
times an experience that loses nothing, through the mind’s 
concerning itself with every-day things, gaining rather in 
proportion as it reveals a great power of handling little 
things, or what are called little things. The truly great side 
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of a thing lies downwards, so to speak, and the “smooth. 
rubbed ” surface, with its well-known features, is so familiar 
to us that we fancy we give it all it deserves—the hasty 
glance—and pass on. Let it, however, be brought before us 
by the really great Poet, and at a touch it breaks open, and 
its hitherto unseen outlines are discovered. With our grow- 
ing insight grows also the feeling that in the very heart 
of our hitherto, as we thought, careless glance there lived an, 
embryo expectancy of something greater, accompanied by a 
keen wonder at the partiality of former vision. The increase 
of faculty, indeed, amounts almost to re-creation. Not other 
than they were surely are the objects of our interest; but to. 
us, practically, they become new. And yet, while deliberately 
admitting the truth of the reflection, there arises a strange 
sense of the fineness of the adjustment between the mind and 
that which it reads anew; of the readiness with which we. 
accept the new conditions, and of the power of instantly 
appropriating what we refused before. But this is not all, 
There is the underlying assurance that the new view is the 
inevitable one, that it could not be other than it is, and may 
not change. Happily for us, it does change in time. It may 
not be for the better, however, but when it is so, we re-enjoy- 
the thrill born of poetry; but when it is not so, we go back 
to plain prose, not therefore wiser, but generally sadder men. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE. 
IV.—MOUNT CARMEL. 

Ir was with a somewhat uncomfortable feeling that we made 
our first plunge into the unknown in the classic region of 
Carmel. So far, we had been travelling along well-trodden: 
ways by known methods of conveyance, and sleeping under 
more or less solid roofs; but here, at Haifa, we were to com- 
mence a life of wandering and dwelling in tents, with little 
prospect of finding civilisation nearer than Damascus. To 
emphasise our separation from the rest of mankind, we must 
begin by being in a manner marooned at Haifa—being dropped: 
from our good European steamer, full of commonplace tourists 
en route for Beyrout, at the dead of night into a clumsy native 
boat, manned by decidedly unskilful oarsmen—and feel a 
certain pride at the sight of the retinue which is waiting on 
the pier with paper-lanterns to light us on our way to the 
camp. It is upon record that Mr. Boswell, when he was 
summoned to dinner at Fort George by tuck of drum, felt 
a momentary pride in imagining himself to be a soldier; 
we are tempted to flatter ourselves that there must really be 
something adventurous about our enterprise, with all these 
unusual surroundings. It is a pleasant illusion which we 
conscientiously endeavour to keep up, even when the sur- 
roundings have become terribly matter-of-fact, and we find our 
table constantly supplied with the veriest cockney delicacies. 

The waking in strange lands is here an auspicious one. The 
morning is fine, and the bay of Haifa lies before us, an un- 
broken sheet of tranquil blue, set off by the reddish colour of 
the sands beyond. The historic city of Acre is just visible 
through the morning haze on the further shore, and over the 
low hills behind it we can catch at rare intervals a glimpse of 
the snow-capped summit of that shyest of mountains, Hermon, 
—with which we are destined in time to become much better 
acquainted. Behind us rise the northern slopes of Mount 
Carmel—not very interesting in appearance from this side— 
on which, just above the promontory which closes our view 
to the westward, stands out the great monastery, a dis- 
appointing building, with none of the venerable attributes 
which should distinguish the mother of all the Carmelite 
establishments in the world. It is, in point of fact, not seventy 
years old ; and even its predecessor, which was destroyed by the 
Turks some years before the present building was erected, 
only dated from the seventeenth century. The Order, of 
course, is of much greater antiquity; but its fortunes have 
fluctuated, and many successive monasteries have been built 
and destroyed since its first institution. All that I can say of 
the present building is that it gives to the otherwise bare hill- 
side that sign of the presence of something living which always. 
adds interest to a landscape ; and, as the guide-books say, the 
traveller who visits it will be rewarded with a fine view: there 
is no gainsaying that. 
There is, of course, in this neighbourhood no connection 
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with any part of the history which gives the greatest interest 
to the Holy Land; and even in the Old Testament there is 
little of interest in connection with Mount Carmel, except 
the one great scene of Elijah’s contest with the prophets of 
Baal. But it appears, nevertheless, from the earliest times 
to have been endued with a peculiar sanctity, of which it has 
lost nothing to this day in the eyes of Christian, Jew, or 
Moslem. Perhaps this may account for the remarkable 
gathering of all varieties of sects which is found in the 
neighbourhood of the Carmel range. The Mahommedans, 
who are considerably outnumbered by the Christians and 
Jews, are not so well represented; yet there is at Acre a 
Persian prophet of great eminence, who has announced him- 
self to be the Bab, or Gate of Salvation, through whom the 
Deity must be approached, and is regarded with the pro- 
foundest reverence by the Mussulmans, especially those of 
his own country. Indeed, a story is told of a Persian noble- 
man who offered to give up all his possessions to this prophet 
on condition of being allowed to serve him even in the humblest 
capacity,—an advantageous offer which the holy man accepted. 
In the town of Haifa itself, the Melchites predominate, a 
curious sect who appear to hover upon the frontiers of the 
Greek and Roman beliefs without distinctly belonging to 
either. The Latins, indeed, have the benefit of their avowed 
adherence; but their practices must be much more satisfactory 
to the Greeks. They are, in fact, proselytes from the Greek 
Church, who stipulated as the price of their conversion that 
they should be allowed to retain their former customs upon 
three unimportant points,—the marriage of the clergy, the 
administration of the Communion in both kinds to the con- 
gregation, and the celebration of the service in the vernacular. 
These trifling concessions having been granted, they accepted 
the supremacy of the Pope and the Latin date of Easter with- 
out further difficulty. 

Moslem or Christian, Greek or Latin, have done little in all 
the years they have had for the improvement, material and 
moral, of the town or neighbourhood. But in the last twenty 
years the Christian population has been increased by the 
arrival of a new contingent of a very different character. In 
our camp we are some distance from the narrow, crooked 
streets of the Arab town, but a few steps will bring us into a 
broad, level road, bordered by double lines of trees and 
substantial, well-built houses, the very model of the chaussée 
of some little German summer resort. We are in the colony 
of the German Society of the Temple, which perhaps we may 
consider the most extraordinary of all the sects assembled 
here. It is the rule of this singular people not to enter deeply 
into matters of doctrine, or, at any rate, to leave a great 
latitude for individual opinion, but simply to carry out in their 
lives the principles laid down in the Gospels,—a strange idea, 
indeed, but rather a sensible one when one comes to think of it. 
They have, indeed, some beliefs of their own, as that the second 
Advent is at hand, and that it will take place in Palestine, so 
that they have come here to be on the spot. There are other 
colonies at Jaffa and Jerusalem, as well as in Germany, 
America, and Russia: I believe Haifa was selected for the first 
settlement merely from reasons of convenience. The greater 
number of the colonists are from Wirtemberg and the adjacent 
parts of South Germany, though a considerable proportion— 
including Herr Schumacher, the Vorsteher of the Haifa com- 
munity—are German-Americans. Of their views we had no 
means of judging; their acts speak for themselves. It is to 
them that all the progress that has been made in this part of 
the country is due, the peaceful and successful cultivation of the 
land and the new immunity from brigandage, as also the fact 
that we could drive through the town from the pier in what 
we by courtesy could term a carriage, over something remotely 
resembling a road, and generally all the recent improvements. 
The peasantry are said to be greatly impressed with this new 
kind of Christians, whose honesty and benevolence can really 
be relied on; the traveller will be equally struck with their 
invariable friendliness and hospitality to strangers. 

Our own pilgrimage to Mount Carmel was chiefly to see 
the scenes in which Laurence Oliphant spent the last years 
of his life. The man who can claim any connection of kindred 
or friendship with him is very welcome on Mount Carmel. 
The Germans have a loving recollection of him, and the Druses 
in the villages of the hills entertain an almost superstitious 
veneration for his memory and that of Sitti Alice, his 
wife. Few, indeed, of the inhabitants whom we meet, 





but have stories to tell of his practical love of his neigh- 
bour and his chivalrous devotion to the cause of all whom 
he found to be oppressed. The case of the Roumanian Jews, 
who were sent out here by the Jewish Colonising Society of 
their country, and who, finding no preparations made to 
receive them, were left upon the streets of Haifa, homeless, 
penniless, and starving, till Laurence Oliphant took them up, 
maintaining the whole number at his own expense till satis- 
factory arrangements could be made for the establishment of 
the colony, is one of the best known cases. But his chief 
work lay among the Druses, with whom he lived for half the 
year at the little village of Daliyeh, high up on Mount Carmel. 
Our road to Galilee was to pass over the hills by Daliyeh, a 
recognised station of our pilgrimage, and for this we accord- 
ingly started from Haifa, under the guidance of Laurence’s 
friend and successor, Mr. Haskett Smith. 

The first part of our journey was performed in a rough kind 
of conveyance, a sort of covered char-d-bancs, driven by an 
honest German who proudly asserts that he has driven the Herr 
and Frau Oliphant fifty times at least. The road lies across 
the long, level plain which stretches from Carmel as far as 
Jaffa. It is smooth and good till after we have passed the 
pretty Friedhof, where the mortal remains of Alice Oliphant 
are laid, but after that degenerates into a rough track, with 
cultivated fields on one side of it and on the other the 
singular natural barrier of rock which shuts off the sea-coast 
from the plain for many miles. A couple of hours’ drive brings 
us to the ruins of the great crusading fortress of Athlit, which 
we approach through a passage cut out of the rock barrier. 
Here, in a pleasant green meadow near a little pond fringed 
with English-looking willows, our luncheon-tent is pitched, 
and here, too, the son of the Druse Sheikh is waiting for us 
with a small following,—a fine, martial-looking fellow, whose 
appearance is somewhat impaired by an old European great- 
coat, which he persists in wearing over his picturesque 
national dress, and of which, ugly and inappropriate as it is, 
he is inordinately proud. The ruins of Athlit lie out of the 
way of most travellers, and are not so often visited as they 
should be. It is difficult to imagine anything more impressive 
than the great, grim ruin rising out of the sea on this exposed 
point, the waves dashing up within a few feet of the mouldering 
pillars of the ruined banqueting-hall, and the dirty, miserable 
Arab village forcing its way into all available nooks and 
crannies, like some foul parasite feeding on the decay of the 
noble building. The outer wall of the north tower is still 
standing, an imposing pile, in spite of wind and weather and 
vandal Turks, who regard ruins generally as quarries for 
building materials; but the most striking of all is the great 
hall by the sea, where the Templars met together for the last 
time before leaving Palestine, when every other stronghold had 
been taken by the Saracens, and the ships were waiting in the 
little bay outside to carry away even this last remnant of the 
Christian garrisons. 

The rest of the way lay up Mount Carmel itself, along a 
winding path, skirting the picturesque Arab village of Ainhout 
and ascending through a pleasant country abounding in flowers 
and small trees, till we come in sight of the long, low white 
house built by Laurence Oliphant for a summer residence, and 
still inhabited by a little group of his friends. The Druse 
village lies close by. I have little space to speak of this strange 
nation of the Druses, of whom every traveller has written some- 
thing, but few have been able to get any certain information. 
Neither the family of nations to which they belong nor the 
country from which they come can be decided with anything like 
certainty. The purity of the Arabic spoken by them has made 
some suppose them to be emigrants from the South of Arabia, 
while others regard them as an Aryan race from eastern Asia, 
a theory borne out by their fair complexions, blue eyes, and 
generally un-Semitic appearance. Others, again, see in them 
the survivors of a very ancient population inhabiting the same 
districts in which they are found to-day, from Aleppo to Mount 
Carmel. Their religion, again, is a thing entirely apart from 
either Christian, Jewish, or Moslem beliefs, though some 
traditions of the other faiths appear to have crept into it. It 
is ostensibly taken with their name from one Duruzi, a 
Mahommedan heretic of the eleventh century, who, however, 
appears rather to have aimed at founding a political party 
than a religious sect; perhaps his teaching was merely 
embroidered on to an older religion. The holiest mysteries of 


their beliefs are not even known to all Druses, but only to the 
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initiated among them; it is possible, however, that, as with 
other great mysteries, there is not very much to reveal. One 
of their most singular ideas is that there are many Druses in 
BEngland—who are unaware of the fact themselves—and also 
in China, with which country they would appear to have some 
mysterious connection. That they should even be aware of 
its existence is sufficiently astonishing. 

The Druses have been a great nation in their day; indeed, 
the few Druse communities scattered about Galilee are the 
descendants of the conquerors of a former day who subdued 
the whole country from Aleppo to Carmel under their great 
leader Fakr-ed-Din. But their days of prosperity are past; 
they are still sufficiently formidable in the Hauran—a dis- 
trict south-east of Damascus, sometimes known as the Druse 
Mountain—and in the Lebanon, where they share the advan- 
tages of that privileged province with their deadly enemies, 
the Maronites. But the Druse of Galilee is a sojourner in a 
strange land, disliked by both Christians and Mahommedans, 
and plundered by the government which he is not strong 
enough to resist. When Laurence Oliphant came to Mount 
Carmel, he found the unhappy Druses in despair, overburdened 
with apparently hopeless arrears of taxes, and he set himself to 
work to retrieve their position, so far with considerable success. 
Certainly, the community have a decent appearance of pros- 
perity, and the house we were introduced to when we were 
received by the sheikh hada very well-to-do appearance indeed. 
We were taken across a courtyard into a large, bare, vaulted 
room, with queer openings, like windows, giving access to other 
rooms in the same building, through which occasionally heads 
of men, or other animals, were pushed in to see what was going 
on. We were to have seen an exhibition of native dancing, 
and were regaled for some time with cinnamon tea while the 
preliminaries were arranged. But we never were allowed to 
see more than asomewhat uninteresting dance of men. Nothing 
would persuade the women to dance unless the men were quite 
out of reach—though nothing can be more decorous than the 
Druse women’s dance. One little blue-eyed girl was half per- 
suaded, half bullied into beginning some steps at last, but she 
had hardly commenced before shyness got the better of her, 
and she covered her face with her hands and darted back into 
the shelter of the crowd. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW HEAT OF PARTISANSHIP. 
[To tHe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—I have read with interest and general agreement your 
observations on the sensitiveness of partisans, and the un- 
pleasant social relations which present political differences 
unfortunately cause, notwithstanding the progress of culture 
and the decline of virulence in controversy. The true reason 
I believe is, though Lord Rosebery says it is not, that we 
are really separated from our old friends by irreconcilably 
different ethical conceptions. We cannot, experience teaches 
us, quietly exchange suggestions for overcoming the difficulties 
which are evident to us in Ireland without yielding to the 
temptation of reminding our friend that we have heard him 
say the contrary of what he now says a short time ago, and 
this very soon leads to irritation and unpleasantness. 

I leave aside the numerous class who sincerely believe that 
means can be found of shirking plain duties by the repetition 
of amiable phrases. I am talking now of professional poli- 
ticians who have thought it their duty to follow Mr. Gladstone; 
their conversation is utterly unprofitable and uninteresting ; 
while they talk we have an uncomfortable conviction that they 
would defend the opposite view if they thought it necessary 
for party purposes. We cannot consistently with the rules of 
politeness tell them so; we are obliged to listen in silence, and 
this is irksome. 

Not long ago I reminded a friend that I had heard him say, 
when Mr. Gladstone was in office, the contrary of all he was 
now saying. I was driven to say this by the ironical tone he 
assumed in ridiculing Unionist opinions; he lost his temper, 
and the discussion became unpleasant. You cannot explain 
to a professional politician that nothing would induce you to 
do anything mean, base, or cowardly—for example, to throw 
the loyal population of Ireland to the wolves—even if by so 
acting you could obtain office. The professional politician 
expects us to pretend respect for him, and the truth is that 








we do not respect him; hence the social difficulty, and the 
obligation of silence on these absorbing topics, which, at the 
same time, are so difficult to avoid. 

Sir George Trevelyan does not agree with Lord Rosebery, 
and has frequently said that he feels himself separated from 
the Unionists by different notions of morality and duty. 
There I agree with him. I am quite aware that my Glad- 
stonian friends consider me a prig, a pedant, a pharisee, and a 
bore. The social code forbids the preaching of sermons during 
a dinner-party, or the assumption of more austere principles: 
than those of other guests; hence our difficulty, and the 
disappointing discovery that the presence of one Gla@stonian. 
entirely spoils the easy flow of pleasant conversation. Not 
long ago a Gladstonian friend told me that reading the. 
Spectator caused him unusual irritation from the tone of 
superior morality which you, Sir, assume, and with which, let 
me say, I feel myself quite in harmony. 

Many of Mr. Gladstone’s followers are now not happy im 
the society into which he has dragged them, and the views and 
methods they are obliged to defend; but they wish to be con- 
sistent, to stick to the new flag, and this produces soreness 
and irritability in the tone of their conversation, and 
makes social intercourse tiresome. Professor Dicey of 
Oxford, and Professor Seeley of Cambridge, are neither 
of them professional politicians, and both of them clearly 
see that we are separated from the Parnellite faction, not by 
divergent views of policy and administration, but by different 
ideas of duty and morality. Let me quote a passage from 
Professor Seeley’s address to the Unionists at Cambridge on 
February 15, 1889 :—‘‘ Now they are transformed, and we can 
no longer recognise our old friends, not only their views, but 
their whole way of thinking and acting; their moral tone 
seems to us to have ‘altered; it seems to us that they have 
lost much of their regard for truth, that they have ceased to- 
be very scrupulous in the means they employ. We are 
astonished at the principles they profess, and we ask ourselves 
whether they really always held the anarchical doctrines which 
they now so indignantly assert to be the only true Liberalism.” 

We are angry with Mr. Gladstone because we feel that he- 
has lowered the tone of our political life; his followers are 
unable to appreciate the motives which keep us from joining 
them and restoring him to power. The differences which 
divide us lie too deep to be easily reconciled, and must be: 
borne with patience and hope.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 9th. ARTHUR RUSSELL. 





THE LICENSING QUESTION AND THE COUNTY 

COUNCILS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—It will be very unfortunate if the Government proposals. 
be undecided before the County Councils’ Elections in 
November of next year: otherwise, they will turn entirely on 
the licensing question. The services of a past councillor and 
candidate will be disregarded—no account of his stewardship. 
required, but his views on the subject of compensation only 
will be asked. I know from my own experience as a candidate 
that it was difficult to avoid the contest being fought on a side 
issue. I believe that the County Councils are doing their work 
well—in a calm and businesslike manner—but, if a question 
which excites so much feeling as this one does remain open 
and be the turning-point of the elections, we shall have 
partisans and mere delegates returned on account of their 
opinion on this single question, and not for general fitness for 
the discharge of County business, and the proceedings of 
Councils will cause regret that a new system which ran so well, 
and which should have been the means of breaking down class- 
barriers, and interesting all in the conduct of county affairs 
through a common responsibility, has been marred.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Fleet House, Weymouth, June 22th. Henry PETO. 





ACCESS TO LONDON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The daily Press has been full of felicitations upon the 
successful arrangements of the police for securing the con- 
tinuance of traffic, notwithstanding the procession last 
Saturday. I can only speak from personal knowledge of 
one case, in which two old and helpless ladies, anxious to 
reach Waterloo Station in good time, were not permitted to 
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go over Westminster Bridge, and were forced to make a long 
circuit, to their great inconvenience. 

But perhaps you will allow me to describe my own ex- 
perience on the occasion of the “ Hight-Hours’” procession a 
few weeks ago. Having come up by the South-Western 
Railway to Waterloo, I took a cab for Pall Mall. On the 
middle of Westminster Bridge I came to a standstill, and was 
obliged to dismiss my cab, hoping to make my way on foot. 
This I found to be quite impossible, and I had to spend an 
hour on the bridge. There were numbers of vehicles there 
which had to wait much longer. I consulted a policeman 
about beating a retreat and trying Waterloo Bridge, but he 
assured me that would be equally impossible. 

Now, I submit that it is monstrous that access to London 
by its bridges should be barred whenever a certain section of 
its population disapprove of a clause in a Bill before Parlia- 
ment, more especially in these days of household suffrage and 
afree and cheap Press. My personal inconvenience on this 
occasion was a mere trifle compared with the distress and 
trouble probably suffered in numberless instances. But I 
might have been on my way to meet a child or an invalid at 
the Great Western terminus who perhaps had never been in 
London before. Consider, too, the inconvenience of barred 
access to post-offices and telegraph-stations. Can nothing be 
done to stop this modern abuse of the public streets ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Athenvum Club, June 12th. JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 





DID OUR LORD QUOTE FROM THE SEPTUAGINT? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPecTATOR.”’ } 
Srir,—Affirming that our Lord quoted the LXX., you last 
week drew the fair conclusion that “where the LXX. differs 
from the original Hebrew, it is impossible to maintain that 
the former can have represented the Books of Moses more 
accurately than the original Hebrew;” and hence you affirm 
that there is “ demonstration that our Lord did not command 
supernaturally the whole field of Hebrew literature.” The 
issue thus raised is of such vast import that I ask you to 
permit a rejoinder, with sincere respect for your general 

critical power and transparent candour always. 

(1.) Your whole position hangs upon the supposition that 
the LXX. does differ from the Hebrew. If not, cadit questio. 
That there are verbal differences and various readings in both 
texts is undeniable; but after a renewed and careful examina- 
tion of all the Gospel texts—some thirty-four quotations—I 
venture to hold that there is not one substantial variation or 
difference in the words spoken by our Lord, as you assumed. 

(2.) In these texts the close agreement of the Greek with 
the Hebrew is almost an unbroken rule, and where slight 
variations occur, the Greek. not seldom, is nearer to the 
Hebrew than to the LX X.,—e.g., S. Matt. xv., 8-9, where the 
Hebrew is more closely followed, in letter and sense, than the 
LXX. Sometimes the Gospel texts vary both from the 
Hebrew and the LX X.,—e.g. S. Matt. iv., 6; xi., 10. 

(3.) The remarkable intertwining of the Syriac with the 
New Testament Greek is also a striking fact, and this con- 
cord of the version in our Lord’s native tongue does not favour 
his quoting from the LXX., for the Syriac gives his quota- 
tions in Syriac, and is exact with the Hebrew. 

(4.) Still, there remains the fact of frequent quotations, 
seemingly verbatim, of the LXX.in the Gospels. Grinfield 
gives ten such instances, but in every one the Hebrew is 
exactly as the LXX. 

(5.) How came the fact of the Gospel use of the LX X. and 
its ipsissima verba ; and what proof is this that our Lord either 
spake Greek or specially quoted from the LX X ? 

The problem is intricate. The Gospels are not contem- 
poraneous “reports ” from our Lord’s lips. They were written 
by men, not Greeks, but writing in Greek many years after his 
words were spoken, and recording his well-remembered words of 
reference to the Old Testament,—men, moreover, to whom the 
LXX. is allowed to have been well known, being read in many 
synagogues. Under these circumstances, it was natural that, 
writing in Greek, the Evangelists should use the Greek 
version of His spoken words, and the written texts, to which 
he undoubtedly referred, were, in the LXX. a handy help to 
their memories, though sometimes a quotation, not being 
literally exact with either the LXX. or the Hebrew, seems to 
be from memory only, but it is an undeniable fact that there 





is not a single quotation in the Gospels that might not have 
been actually spoken by our Lord in Hebrew or Syriac; and 
we do not really know that he ever spake Greek, whilst we 
have some words recorded as actually spoken by him in his 
native tongue, e.g., S. Luke viii., 54; S. Matt. xxvii., 46. 

I hold, then, that, as we have no evidence or assurance that 
our Lord ever spake Greek, we may not assume that he ever 
quoted direct from the LXX., and I think you will allow that 
it is an enormous « priori improbability that he preferred, 
in his speech to the common people, to quote from “ another 
tongue,” rather than from their and his native speech.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Temple Ewell, Dover, June 7th. W. F. Hopson. 


(Our correspondent appears to know much more on the 
subject than we do. We assumed, perhaps mistakenly, what 
various learned authorities have assumed before us, that our 
Lord’s quotations were frequently from the Septuagint, and 
hot exact translations from the Hebrew. Mr. Howorth also 
made that assumption.—Ep. Spectator.] 


M. DAUDET ON EVOLUTION. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpecTATOR.” | 

Srr,—In your most interesting and suggestive criticism of 
“La Lutte pour la Vie,” you say that “ M. Daudet’s object is 
to run down the doctrine that the conflict for existence tends 
to secure the survival of the fittest.” Surely it is not scientific 
Darwinism that he runs down, but “les hypocrites, bandits,” 
who use “de l’idée mal comprise ...... de doctrines deviées 
de leur vraisens.” Andsuch is popular Darwinism in England, 
on which, if nations are to redeem one another, it may well be 
the function of a Frenchman to shed “lucidity.” 

Whatever the more cultivated may think, the average 
Philistine takes Darwinism to sanction brass and bounee, 
push and puffing, together with the unrestricted power of 
the “almighty dollar”—(Is the name “Astier” quite acci- 
dental ¥)—and he tends to regard those “ qualities ” as destined 
to override the “ defects” of breeding and intellect and culture, 
and of reverence for the sanctities of human love. 

Now, Vaillant, in the play, is fit to survive, not because he 
uses the pistol, which, as you suggest, belongs rather to 
“ Nature red in tooth and claw,” but because of the moral 
force nerving him to use it; his grand scorn of jobbery ‘how 
easily he might have blackmailed Paul!) with which the 
“jingling guinea” could not tamper; his passionate grasp of 
a father’s ideal. 

If Paul Astier had survived the pistol-shot which on 
the stage took effect below the heart, the victim being 
“sans entrailles” in any but the animal sense, would the 
conflict for existence have left a more promising type of 
“Vhomme redressé” in him than in poor Antonin, whose 
uncouth little figure indeed stood in awe of “la jaquette & 
la taille, et la moustache au petit fer,” but whose scientific heart 
opened out to the truth, “Rien de grand sans bonté, sans 
pitié, sans solidarité humaine” ? 

Lydie is rather a-feeble little baggage, fed on the “ame, 
étoile fleur” of the sensational novel; but such as she form 
not the least factor in the midnight auction of Piccadilly 
Cireus. Even with a Desclauzas or a Noblet to lighten 
them, plays “ with a purpose” are apt to be heavy. Pistol 
scenes on the stage are always intolerable. Notwithstanding, 
I confess to have experienced a moral “ élan,” closely bound 
up with a new light and a new faith, as within earshot of 
“les formules brutales” outside, “La Lutte pour la Vie” 





c’est bien le mot.”—I am, Sir, Xc., be. J. K. 8S. 








POETRY. 


WORDSWORTH AT DOVE COTTAGE. 


“But Wordsworth’s eye: avert their ken 
From half of human fate.’—Matraew ARNOLD. 





WIseE Wordsworth, to avert your ken, 
From half of human fate. 

What is there in the ways of men, 
Their struggles or their state, 

To make the calm recluse foreswear 

The garden path, the fire-side chair, 
To journey with the Great ? 
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Swinford Old Manor, May, 1890. 





The narrowest hamlet lends the heart 
A realm as rich and wide 

As kingdoms do, to play its part ; 
Who reaps not, that hath tried, 

More rapture from the wayside flower, 

Than all the stairs and robes of power, 
And avenues of pride ? 


Whether we scan it from below, 
Or bask in it above, 
We weary of life’s glittering show ; 
We tire of all save Love. 
As, when fatigued with wood-notes shrill, 
We listen with contentment still 
To cooings of the dove. 


In this low cottage nested near 
Mountain and lake, you dwelt ; 

"T'was here you tilled the ground, ’twas here 
You loved, and wrote, and knelt. 

Hence, wheresoe’r your kindred dwell, 

Your songs sincere our hearts compel 
To feel the thing you felt. 


Glory there is that lives entombed 
In monumental shrine ; 

A tenement more narrow-roomed 
Sufficient is for thine. 

A homely temple haply found 

Where peasants pray and streamlets sound, 
Adorned not, but divine. 


Your sacred music still is heard, 
When notes profane have died ; 

Like some familiar home-bred word, 
You in our lives abide ; 

And when with trackless feet we rove 

By meadow, mountain, mere, or grove. 
We feel you at our side. 


Thrice-happy bard! who found at home 
All joys that needful be, 

Whose longings were not forced to roam 
Beyond your household Three :— 

Your own proud genius, steadfast, calm, 

A wife whose faith was hourly balm, 
And heavenly Dorothy. 


What is it sweetens tasteless Fame ? 
Makes shadowy Glory bliss ? 

What is the guerdon poets claim ? 
What should it be but this p— 

An ear attuned to understand, 

An echoing heart, assenting hand, 
A smile, a tear, a kiss! 


Leave them but these, and let who will 
Crave plaudits from the crowd, 

Its vapid incense, aves shrill, 
And favour of the proud. 

The sweetest minister of Fame 

Is she who broods upon one’s name, 
But calls it not aloud. 


And this at least, in full, you had, 
From sister, and from wife : 
They made your gravest moments’glad, 
They havened you from strife ; 
Hallowed your verse, revered your tread. 
Maintained a nimbus round your head, 
And deified your life. 


Hence, long as gentle brows shall bend 
Over your rustic page, 

Their pious love shall still befriend 
The poet and the sage ; 

And, when we cross your cottage’sill. 

Virtue, no less than Genius, will 
Invite the Pilgrimage. 


The tallest tower that ever rose 

Hath but a span to soar ; 

Palace and fane are passing shows, 

But Time will be no more,' es:ees * 
When Wordsworth’s home no longer leads 
Men’s far-off feet to Grasmere’s meads, 

And sanctifies its shore. 





ALFRED AUSTIN. 


ART. 


a ae 
THE SCULPTURE OF THE YEAR. 
WE welcome the Camel to Burlington House. It is true that 
he is unpleasant company elsewhere. ‘The Commissariat 
Camel,” as the poet has told us,— 
“when all is said and done, 

Is a Devil and an Ostrich and an Orphan Child in one ;” 
but for that very reason his perversity is better in bronze, and 
his extravagant body is the very thing to tempt a daring 
sculptor. Mr. Onslow Ford did well to tackle this outrageous 
beast. But we question whether he did wisely to set a portrait 
on his back. There is something very filling about the view 
of a camel; the mind refuses to include even Nature’s dearest 
freak on the top of him, unless it be merely the burnouse- 
shrouded Arab we are accustomed to,—a decoration to hig 
hump silhouetted upon desert horizons. And it is still more 
questionable whether the camel’s back was the right seat to 
give Gordon. The seat is not a dignified one. A seat on 
horseback is, for the horseman not only sits, but rides. Ona 
camel he is awkwardly carried. To ride a horse is to become 
part of a nobler compound animal than either horse or man ig 
singly. To sit a camel is merely to sit upon a hill, and that 
uneasily. To ride a camel is to suffer a series of earthquakes, 
To manage him is to pull with a rope at an outlying and 
malignant peninsula. All this is anxious work, and if we read 
the expression of Gordon’s face aright, he is very much, and 
very naturally, preoccupied with his mount. One wishes that, 
even perched on so obstinate a brute, the figure expressed less 
of the worry of the moment, and more detachment, less camel, 
and a little more Khartoum. 

As to the camel itself, it would not be fair, perhaps, to judge 
it when seen in so narrow a space. The sculptor seems to have 
shrunk from leaving the grotesque forms of the animal alone, 
and has filled up part of the arch with long heavy tassels 
hanging from the saddle-cloth. Throughout the work there 
seems to be an excess of tag and small decoration—the surface 
is needlessly tormented; one would think that more reliance 
on the modelling of these surprising forms unbroken would 
have produced a stronger and less distracting effect than so 
much applied elaboration. 

Another work of Mr. Ford’s, the “Peace,” seems to us the 
finest thing in sculpture in the exhibitions this spring. Like 
the best work of our recent sculpture, it is more in the spirit 
of Donatello, realist and artist in the forms of half-developed 
youth, than in the tradition of emptied-out classicism repre- 
sented by a neighbouring figure, the “Mermaid” of Mr. W. 
Calder Marshall, R.A. The action of the “ Peace” is one and 
graceful; she poises on a pedestal of disused arms, lets fly a 
dove from one outstretched hand, and holds a palm branch in 
the other. From every side it is a pleasant figure to look at. 
The two companion figures of “ Music” and “ Dancing” (the 
latter at the New Gallery) are not so completely pleasing as 
this last. There is a want of distinction about their design, 
and more particularly their draperies and other accessories, 
that tempts one at first to class them lower than they deserve. 
Of the two, the “ Music” is the more successful, in her owl- 
headdress, simple action, and the brooding look of the face. 

We have called this notice “Sculpture of the Year,” but 
there is little else that demands mention. Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
sends only a relief for a funeral monument to the New Gallery. 
The birds and poppies are delicate in modelling, and in design 
too, but there is a little too much profusion of Nature about 
the lower part of the relief. It is, however, refreshing to see 
our sculptors turning to this kind of work, and applying 
Nature to it afresh. They will never be strong decoratively 
till they work in living connection with architecture. They 
ought to train themselves to model ornament and figure in 
conjunction with the mouldings of gravestones and chimney- 
pieces. Qualified so, they might find and create a steady 
supply of work for themselves, and give the art of solitary 
sculpture a broader, a paying, and therefore a more secure 
basis ; as it is, few of them are capable of designing so much 
as a respectable pedestal for their own statues. 

There are some who would point to Mr. Harry Bates as a 
skilful decorative sculptor. It is true that he puts his figures 
into panels, and the figures are often pretty enough; but it is 
a long way from this to a frame and its contents knit together 
by a real decorative necessity. Of other men who show a, 
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certain amount of ability and promise, the name of Mr. Albert 
Toft may be mentioned on the side of life and vigour; those 
of Messrs. Pegram and Ledward on the side of design, design 
to some extent Gothic instead of Renaissance. 

Of course, there is the usual display of dull idealism and 
prute portraiture. One leaves the Academy sculpture galleries 
with the habitual sense that the problem of treating the late 
Mr. Forster’s trousers on a colossal scale artistically is not 
yet solved; one hardly has the spirit to wish that it should be 
again attempted; the author of the worst monument in London 
and the worst coinage of this or any other time is still busy 
in our midst; there is a wonderful mess of allegory and 
Indians by another well-known hand ; indeed, there are things 
that send us back with relief to the pictures. 

If we may return fora moment to the pictures in this closing 
article of our review of the chief exhibitions, it is to say that no 
exhibition can be called a bad one that includes such work as 
Mr. Lavery’s “ Bridge at Gretz,” Mr. Buxton Knight’s “ Hemp 
Agrimony,” Mr. Abbey’s “ May-Day Morning,” Mr. Edward 
Stott’s “ Bathers,”—to mention only four of the pictures that 
dwell in one’s mind for their artistic quality. In the Grosvenor, 
again, there is a constellation of fresh and admirable talent; 
the New Gallery has its Sargents and some other things; and 
the New English Art Club had, in Mr. Greiffenhagen’s, the 
most charming, in Mr. Steer’s, the most original of the por- 
traits of the year. The pity is that this really distinguished 
painting is so scattered, at such cost of money to the exhibitor ; 
and so overwhelmed with the flood of trash, at such cost of 
labour and weariness to the visitor. The Academy is past 
praying for till, as a body of self-elected life Academicians, it is 
abolished. A single strong outside combination is impossible 
as things are, because of jealousies among the outsiders them- 
selves, and because of their ambition to become insiders, to 
become Academicians. Speedy reform can hardly be hoped 
for, whether by way of suicide within or sacrifice without ; and 
meanwhile Art must do as it can, seduced by the official and 
hustled by the amateur. That, even so, we have great art, and 
have the promise of greater, there can be no question. 








BOOKS. 


—@——_. 

THE JOURNAL OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF.* 
WHEN the history of a human soul is written without reserve 
by itself, it is the most interesting reading in the world. It is his- 
tory written with human blood. More certainly is this the case 
when the writer is young, sensitive, and so morbidly egotistical 
that her own follies, let alone worse things, appeal more to her 
admiration than all the noble deeds and generous thoughts of 
a whole world beside. Marie Bashkirtseff had the making of 
a great and noble woman. She lived and died one of the 
vainest, and, we might almost say, one of the unhappiest of 
women, not from any undeserved trials or paralysing sin, but 
from a self-conscious vanity and envy which she dignifies with 
the name of insatiable ambition. Even at thirteen, she says, “ I 
was made for emotion, for success. ..... I dream of nothing 
but fame, of being known all over the world.” This is the true 
key to all that follows. If fame cannot be won in one way, let 
it be in another. If a brilliant marriage won’t bring it, then 
art shall. If art is cut short by death, at least her Journal 
remains, and the world shall know what it has lost. In that, 
at least, her personality shall strike the imagination, even 
if it fails to command admiration. “If I do not die young,” 
she writes, “I hope to survive as a great artist; but if 
I do, I will have my Journal published, which cannot 
fail to be interesting.” And she had the courage of her in- 
tention. “If this book be not the exact, the absolute, the strict 
truth, it has no right to exist. I not only say all the time 
what I think, but I never contemplated hiding for an instant 
what might make me appear ridiculous, or prove to my dis- 
advantage; for the rest, I ‘think myself too admirable for 
censure.” It is difficult to decide whether her egotism or 
vanity should have the palm. 

This diary is now before the public in a translated form, 
and Marie Bashkirtseff, dead at the age of twenty-four, has 
what she lived for.—fame. What that fame amounts to, the 
pages of her Journal show. She conceals nothing, and is 
ashamed of nothing, but taking the public behind the scenes, 





* The Journal of Marie Bashkirtsef. Translated, with an Introduction ty 
Mathilde Blind, With 2 Portra'ts, London: Cassell ard Co, 








asks them to handle and examine what the idol is made of. 
Fine gold, she says. And if a strong personality without a 
trace of cowardice makes of itself fine gold, she says right ; 
but if moral worth and Christian virtues count for anything, 
then the glitter is by no means always gold, and the marble is 
often but clay. 

At thirteen, when the Diary begins, Marie’s future, so far 
as her own desire was concerned, centred itself upon a wild 
and passionate attraction for the unknown person of the Duke 
of H——, a fashionable English nobleman who “looked so 
distinguished among the vulgar crowd of Nice.’ He does 
not know her, even by sight, but she prays with passionate 
fervour :— 

“Oh, God! these thoughts are crushing me. I shall die of 
misery at the thought that he will never love me! I have no 
hope. I was mad to wish something so impossible. I wanted 
what was too beautiful. Ah! no, I must not give way thus. Why 
should I despair. ..... Is it because God does not grant me 
my wish at once that I dare deny it? No, no. He is too merciful. 
He will not allow my beautiful soul to be torn by cruel doubts.” 
Such are the prayers and thoughts of the youthful Marie, and 
these are her reflections when, a few months later, she learns 
of the Duke’s marriage :— 

“IT have gone through jealousy, love, every disillusion, wounded 

self-love—everything that is hideous in life...... There is one 
thing that troubles me; to think that in a few years I shall laugh 
at it all and have forgotten.” 
But it is comforting to know she was spared that crowning 
sorrow, for two years later she writes on the margin of her 
diary, “I don’t laugh at it, and I have not forgotten.” 
Such a state of feeling could but develop into still further 
self-analysis, which could only have been checked and pruned 
by discipline of some sort. And discipline, except in the in- 
exorable form of circumstance, she never had. Not that cir- 
cumstances were of a specially adverse kind except in her own 
imagining. Most girls would gladly have changed places with 
this spoilt child of fortune. She was striking, if not beautiful, 
with a personal fascination which gained her many lovers. 
The family was rich, and she had devoted and indulgent 
relations who lived only for her. Her translator speaks of 
“the ineradicable procrastination ” of her family, “indolent 
as only Russians know how to be,” and certainly in the 
case of her fast developing illness they showed a weak- 
ness of character and will which fell little short of man- 
slaughter. But Marie was “kittle cattle to drive,” and 
her temper and disposition were none of the sweetest. 
Her insatiable egotism coloured every thought. Even her 
religion must be dissected, and if the idol she erects in 
the place of God does not grant her wishes, no heathen 
devotee could apply the scourge more unsparingly. At the 
same time, a sense of humour flashes through the self-analysis. 
She must be taken with a grain. Life without the gratification 
of every wish must indeed be a bitter thing; still, it is life, 
and a large part of that life is to hold up the mirror to a 
sympathetic audience. She could have been saved from much 
in youth if she had come across a nature which commanded 
her own; but no such nature enters her horizon. Her mother, 
whom she really loved, did not command her respect ; and her 
aunt, though possessed with the spirit of self-abnegation, had 
no strength of character to obtain influence over a powerful 
and wilful nature like Marie’s. Of real education Marie had 
none. Her own natural bias led her into intellectual paths, 
and Balzac, Zola, and others like them were read and appre- 
ciated. Sterner writers were also studied. Homer, Plato, and 
Dante were among her authors, and her literary criticisms in 
later years were, as a rule, sound and penetrating; but of 
discipline of will and thought there is not a trace. The whole- 
some lessons of pain and self-denial were kept from her as 
much as possible. At sixteen she writes :— 

“T want to go out into the world; I want to shine in it ; I want 
to occupy a supreme position. I want to be rich; I want to have 
pictures, palaces, jewels. I want to be the centre of a circle that 
shall be political, brilliant, Hterary, philanthropic, and frivolous. 
I want all that...... May God give it to me! Oh, God! do 
not punish me for these wildly ambitious thoughts! ...... Am 
I guilty in wishing to be great? No; for I will use my greatness 
in thanking God, and wishing to be happy! People who are satis- 
fied with a modest and comfortable home, are they less ambitious 
than I? No; for they can’t see beyond. He who is content to 
pass his life humbly in the bosom of his family, is he modest 
and moderate in his desires owing to his virtue, his resignation, 
and his wisdom? No, no,no. It makes him happy to beso; he 
finds his greatest happiness in this retired existence. If he does 
not wish it, it is because it would make him wretched. There are 
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others who dare not; as for them, they are not wise—they are 
cowards, for they secretly covet things, but nevertheless remain 
where they are, not from Christian humility, but owing to their 
timid and incapable natures. Oh, God, if my conclusions are 
wrong, enlighten me, forgive me, and have mercy upon me!” 
Whether her conclusions were right or wrong, at least they are 
held and expressed with a frankness and cynicism which is 
worthy of an old woman of the world. 

It was not in the natural order of things that these early 
years should not produce a serious love-affair. During a visit 
to Rome in 1876, Marie comes across Pietro A——, a nephew 
of a great cardinal, whose admiration for the brilliant and 
fascinating girl soon developed into real passion on his side. 
But love was not to be the ruling note of Marie’s life. At 
sixteen her pride was too strong, and her ambition still too 
unsatisfied, to permit of any weak yielding of herself to softer 
feelings. It was far too early yet for her aspirations to settle 
down into any career which shone with divided splendour. 
She is amused and then touched by the devoted passion she 
has aroused. Though she will not return the affection, and 
even distrusts its constancy, she will not let him go. At least 
it serves to pass the time, and it flatters her vanity to be 
spoken of as the possible bride of a great Italian nobleman. But 
it is here that she is abruptly taught her first real lesson of 
life. On the eve of her departure for Nice, Marie allows, and 
even plans, a secret midnight meeting with her lover, which 
she makes secure by locking her aunt into her room. Though 
the interview is productive of nothing worse than a lover’s 
kiss, the humiliation and stain can never be effaced from 
Marie’s recollection, and in this we have a fair specimen of 
Marie’s conscience. Of any sense of sin or of remorse for the 
pain she gives to others, she is devoid—of a pride which goes 
far to make her life wretched she has more than her share. 
It is not the deception nor vanity which she regrets in the 
affair—it is the comparatively harmless kiss for which she can 
never forgive herself. Years afterwards she refers to it 
as the most humiliating thing she had ever experienced. 
She had permitted and returned an innocent embrace, and 
is soiled for life. Envy and pride are permissible ; but a kiss! 
She can never be the same again. What added a sting to the 
humiliation was that the noble family of the A——s declined 
the alliance, and Pietro writes finally that his father would 
grant him no allowance. We can hardly blame him; for 
fascinating as Marie Bashkirtseff was, she was eminently 
unsuited for youthful marriage. 

The next three or four years were perhaps the happiest of 
poor Marie’s life. Her health still fairly good, her beauty 
growing, her heart free, and her wild, insatiable ambition 
beginning to find its true and legitimate outlet. After leaving 
Rome and her Italian lover, she goes to Russia to try and 
effect a reconciliation between her father and mother, who 
had lived apart for many years; but the visit leaves little or 
no mark upon her life. On her return Marie threw herself 
into Art, which shortly became the master-passion of her 
existence. It touched every side of her nature. Energy, 
enthusiasm, pride, ambition, were all capable of being grati- 
fied by its successes. In Art she could almost forget that the 
world had other interests. Lovers, society, friends, were outside 
her, and became almost unnecessary for her happiness. If she 
could surpass every pupil of the studio at the end of a few 
weeks’ work, Marie could almost allow the great social world to 
go on without her. Not that she had ceased to wish for its 
applause. As she tells us herself, all her success was to pro- 
cure her worship and renown in the future; but she was a 
sufficiently real and even great artist to be content to work for 
her future crown, which she considered her due from both 
man and God. Perhaps the strangest side of Marie’s character 
was her religion. As a psychological study she is of curious 
interest. She was not without religion, but, like all matters 
apart from herself, she made it absolutely subservient to her 
own immediate designs. If a realisation of her wild wishes 
came, she thanked God for it as one might thank a powerful 
acquaintance who helped one to gainsome worldly end. If she 
found circumstances against her, her health failing, her genius 
not equal to her aspirations, she would assert that God could 
not exist, or else how could he deny her just rights? When 
fame does not come immediately, she writes :—“ If I don’t win 
fame quickly enough with my painting, I will kill myself, that 
is all.’ And the next day’s entry in the Diary is :— 

“Until now I have always prayed to God, but as He never hears 
me at all, I almost begin to lose my faith. Only those who have 





experienced this feeling can fully understand the horror of it I 
do not wish to preach religion out of goodness, but God is a ve 
convenient institution. When there is no one to have recoy ed 
to, when all other means fail, there still remains God. It comin 
us to nothing, disturbs nobody, while affording a supreme oon. 
solation. Whether He exists or no, we are absolutely bound i. 
believe in Him, unless we are quite happy, and then 

without Him.” mn OR 
Again, softer thoughts would come at times. Two or three 
years before her death, she writes :— 

“ Ah! Whatever sorrow is felt it contains a joy the 
only horrible wounds are those of self-love, they contain nothing, 
and are worse than death. ..... But as for all the rest—God. 
death, hopeless love, separation !—they are life for all that.” * 

The real and supreme trial of Marie’s life was the rapidly 
developing consumption, from which she died at twenty-four, 
As the disease progressed, she suffered at times from deaf. 
ness. To her nature such a trial would be galling. Aceus. 
tomed to constant admiration and attention, she could not beay 
the least feeling of dependence on others. Earlier in life hey 
hopes of fame had centred themselves round her voice, which 
promised great things; but this organ was the first to give 
way before the insidious enemy, and at twenty-one, deafness 
coming on, she writes :— 

“ Really, it is enough to drive one mad. They say that in a 
thousand cases only one will be followed by deafness. and that 
case must be mine! ..... What, was it not bad enough to lose 
my voice, to be ill, that this nameless torture should be added ? 
It must be to punish me for having grumbled at trifles! Is it 
God who punishes? The God of pardon, of goodness, of mercy ? 
Why, the most spiteful of men would not be more inexorable! 
And I am tortured every instant. Blushing before my own people; 
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feeling their kindness in speaking louder ! 
Another, and a more ignoble, trouble came in the form of over- 
whelming envy at the success of a fellow-student. No feeling 
of camaraderie helped her in the least. Any honour paid to 
the hardworking and devoted young Swiss girl, Malle. 
Breslau, was gall and wormwood to poor Marie. Her success, 
legitimate though it might be, reflected somewhat on Marie’s 
renown. The fame of men like Millet, Bastien Lepage, and 
others, she could for the time being bear; but that she should 
be second to any student of her own studio was a trial which 
became intense enough at times seriously to affect her fast 
developing illness, which she took no pains whatever to 
arrest. In her later days the character softened somewhat. 
The admiration, which almost amounted to genuine love, for 
Bastien Lepage illuminated and even calmed the last sad 
months. In his increasing fame she could find real pleasure. 
In his society, she could forget herself for the time. That 
friendship is a really bright and wholesome spot in Marie’s 
career. Bastien Lepage commanded both her friendship and 
respect, and had they lived the influence might have brought 
out the better sides of both her heart and her intellect. 
Whether Marie Bashkirtseff possessed real genius, it is hard 
to say. The posthumous success of her pictures, now bought 
by the French Government, goes far to decide it in her favour. 
Anyhow, she had plenty of talent and will, and a power to 
produce an immense amount of really good work in the last 
two or three years of her life, which will take its place among 
the work of later artists; and the pathos which lingered 
round the later months will make her long remembered among 
living French painters. A nature so fertile is of rare occur- 
rence, and when that nature throws away all reserve and 
allows the outside world to share in every thought.and study 
every motive, the result cannot fail to be both interesting 
and startling in a supreme degree. That the character is want- 
ing in many ways in moral and religious force only adds to 
the uniqueness of the impression. If Marie Bashkirtseff had 
directed her powerful will to curb and discipline her luxuriant 
nature, there are few heights of legitimate fame to which she 
might not have attained. 





LORD DERBY.* 
Ir would perhaps be going too far to assert that intellectual! 
“ commonness ” was the late Lord Derby’s dominant charac- 
teristic. Still, if Mr. Matthew Arnold, in the exercise of that 
prerogative of kindly insolence which he enjoyed as of right, 
bad happened, as he well might, upon such a description, we 
should have understood what he meant. In the sense in which 
the word was wont to be used by Mr. Arnold, many, if not all, of 


.Lord Derby’s mental gifts were distinctly “common.” Common- 


* The ‘Earl of Derby, K.G. The “Statesman Series.” By T. E, Kebbel, M.A. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1890, 
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ness is the mark of his literary style ; commonness stamps his 
oratory and the metallic rhetoric with which he attempted to 
adorn it; and a vein of commonness runs, too, throughout 
his enthusiasms, his aspirations, and the actions they 
inspired. If we compare Lord Derby with Sir Robert 
Peel or with Mr. Disraeli, it is curious to notice how 
the element of “distinction” which belonged to the great 
statesmen and the great adventurer is absent from their con- 
temporary’s words and deeds. Since he was always saying and 
doing things with an air and from a position which naturally 
makes us expect to find this particular note of conduct— 
distinction—apparent, its absence is all the more marked. A 
man called to play a lesser part would not have exhibited so 
plainly the lack of that creative and originating faculty which 
we term genius, whether in the poet, the artist, the soldier, or 
the politician. As it was, Lord Derby was obliged to under- 
take a great réle before a crowded House, and so to show the 
world plainly that his intellectual powers were of aluminium, 
not of gold. Fortunately for him, he possessed that readi- 
ness and self-confidence which is often found coupled with 
an innate commonness of mind, and he therefore was always 
able to acquit himself with a certain amount of credit and 
success in whatever he undertook. If he did not possess a 
spark of the true fire divine, he had many qualities both 
showy and really serviceable which enabled him to present a 
very fair imitation of a great man. He was honest in thought 
and act; he never let himself be hurried into extremes by the 
spirit of party, in spite of the fact that he often used language 
of great violence; and, lastly, he sincerely endeavoured to place 
what he believed the best interests of the country as a whole over 
the interests of himself, or even of his own class. The chief 
claim of the English aristocracy to the good-will of the nation 
rests on the spirit of moderation in which they have met the re- 
forms which they most dreaded. The best of them have always 
been optimists at heart, and hence, even when most in earnest 
in attempting to resist change, they have secretly believed that 
things would somehow or other come right in the end. This 
was Lord Derby’s attitude, and to it he owed not a little of 
the influence which he exerted in politics. After fighting a 
reform with all the vehemence of a narrow mind and a hot 
head, and being finally beaten, he did not think it necessary 
to sulk like a Continental noble, but at once accepted 
the inevitable with a good grace, and began to look out 
for another “essential bulwark of the Constitution” be- 
hind which to ensconce himself and his followers. Lord 
Derby, though he often used language of the high Tory kind, 
was, in truth, far less of a reactionary than he seemed. He 
liked to talk as if his mission in life were “to stem the tide 
of democracy ;” but at the same time he held fast to the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688. But these principles, 
though put into practice by an aristocracy, are essentially 
democratic, and clearly recognise the sovereignty of the 
people. When once a man has admitted that the representa- 
tives of the people can lawfully turn out one King and 
put another on the throne, his opposition to the popular 
will is not likely to be very dangerous. Lord Derby was, in 
fact, a thoroughly English statesman, and on the whole exer- 
cised a very useful influence on his contemporaries. If, as we 
have said above, he had little of originality or genius, he had 
plenty of honesty and common-sense, and plenty also of 
courage and “go.” The practical work of legislation and 
administration performed by him will be remembered 
throughout our history; and it can be said of him as truly 
as of any English statesman that he did nothing to lower 
and much to improve the political tone of the times in which 
he lived. 


Mr. Kebbel’s biographical sketch of Lord Derby, though, as 
we think, far too laudatory, is an excellent piece of work. It 
is far better that the writer of a book of this kind should over 
rather than under-estimate the merits of his subject. A short 
memoir may be pardoned any fault better than want of 
sympathy. The business of an author in a case like the 
present is to say all that can be said in favour of his hero’s 
claim for public recognition, and it is in this spirit that Mr. 
Kebbel, who is evidently inspired with a genuine admiration 
for Lord Derby, has undertaken his task. In view of the fact 
that no regular memoir of Lord Derby is in existence, the 
difficulties encountered in obtaining accurate information as 
to his life were doubtless by no means inconsiderable, and Mr. 
Kebbel is, therefore, to be congratulated upon being the first 


to put forward a clear and connected view of Lord Derby’s 
position at many critical moments of his life. In unveiling 
the statue which stands in Palace Yard, Mr. Disraeli summed 
up the career of his former chief in words which are an 
epigrammatical epitome of his life :—‘ He abolished slavery, 
he educated Ireland, he reformed Parliament.” Into the 
details connected with these memorable events Mr. Kebbel 
goes at as great length as the limits of his two hundred pages 
allow him. Instead, however, of dealing with his account of 
Lord Derby’s actions in regard to slavery, education, or reform, 
we shall quote his reflections on his hero’s resignation in 1834 
—reflections which appear to us both sagacious and well put :— 
“ His resignation was regarded at the time as a heavy blow to 
the Whig Ministry ; and so it was, for he occupied a higher place 
in the estimation of his then contemporaries than he will do, 
perhaps, in that of posterity. His superiority was essentially 
liamentary. Though an able practical legislator and a clear- 
Leoded. skilful man of business, there were men of his own 
standing who were his equals in these respects. But on the floor 
of the House of Commons he had no rival; and those who rated 
him so highly were either the actual witnesses of his brilliant 
parliamentary triumphs, or those who heard of them from others 
fresh from the scene of action and still under ‘the spell of the 
magician.’ They, of course, could hardly exaggerate the extent 
of the loss which the Government had sustained by his defection, 
possessing, as he did, just the qualities which they most wanted— 
a great orator, a superlative debater, and with all the wit, courage, 
and force of character necessary for coping with such antagonists 
as O’Connell and Shiel. In fact, he was the only man in the Cabinet 
equal to the effort; and we have only to place the first Reform 
Government alongside of the second to see all that Stanley was to 
it. ‘They shall know the difference now that I have left them,’ 
he might have said to himself. Yet his loss, after all, was not, 
perhaps, an unmitigated calamity to the Whig Government. 
Stanley had made himself a host of enemies, not more perhaps by 
the fearless eloquence with which he tore to pieces the case of the 
Repealers than by the air which he possessed in common with 
Beauclerk, and which Johnson called the air of being above his 
company, which irritated one part of the House of Commons as 
much as his severity did the other. The new Radical members 
thought it aristocratic insolence, and reproached him for his 
haughtiness. Many years afterwards, they brought the same 
charge against Lord Palmerston, who was hated at one time by 
all that section quite as much as Lord Stanley ever was. In 
neither man, however, was there anything like studied or pre- 
meditated insolence. It was not that. But both were men of 
rank and fashion, moving in a world of which the middle classes 
knew little—a world which has a language of its own and manners 
of its own, strange to those who hear and see them for the first 
time. Neither Lord Palmerston nor Lord Derby were sufficiently 
careful, perhaps, to remember this ; and, in addressing the House 
of Commons, forgot sometimes that they were not at White’s or at 
Newmarket, and that if they did not pick their phrases and school 
their countenances they might be cruelly misconstrued.” 


Into the controversy over the merits of Lord Derby’s 
translation of Homer we have not, unfortunately, time to 
enter, though the subject is one which is always interesting to 
write on, if not to read about. Mr. Kebbel is full of admiration 
for the rendering, and evidently regards it as often monu- 
mentally successful. In this we cannot agree with him. It 
appears to us that the commonness—the lack of distinction— 
which we regard as the key-note to Lord Derby’s character, 
is especially apparent in his attempt to translate poetry which> 
more than any other in*the world, is free from this particular 
defect. No doubt Lord Derby’s mechanical and voiceless 
blank verse has sometimes a certain amount of verbal 
ingenuity; but this, after all, is the least good part of a 
translation. The heart is what we want, not the words, and 
this is far too often of stone in Lord Derby’s translation. 





STANLEY: A DRAMA.* 
Mr. THoRNELY has a considerable share of the poet in him, 
but not even a fragment of the dramatist. He has written a 
drama on the old subject of the struggle between the Puritans 
and Cavaliers in which that fierce conflict has become quite 
dim and ghostly, and the upshot of the drama in the reader’s 
mind is that neither Cavaliers nor Puritans had much to fight 
for that was worth fighting for, if they had no more than is 
here depicted. The seventh Earl of Derby, who is the hero of 
it, is represented as trusting, without so much asa good exeuse 
for trusting, “an imperious and unprincipled master” who 
betrayed him. The younger hero, Captain Edge, is represented 
as fighting for the Puritan cause, in which he does not 
believe, only because he had made a death-bed promise to his 
father to do so; and yet there seems to be only one power- 
ful reason why he did not believe in the Puritan cause, 
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and that is the not very conclusive one that he was in 
love with Lord Derby’s daughter, and that, so far as the 
principles of the conflict were concerned, his mind was a blank. 
There is no sense of personal force in any one character in 
the little drama. Even James Stanley himself rises above the 
gréat conflict of the day rather than represents it in his own 
character. The reader hardly sees that he is at heart a 
Cavalier. There is nothing but charity in him for the 
Puritans he is making war upon, and hardly even a 
sense of disgust for the religious phraseology and 
fanaticism which they adopt. As for the young Puritan 
hero, Captain Edge, as we have already said, he is not at 
heart a Puritan at all, but almost ostentatiously contemptuous 
of Puritan principles; nay, he does not even go so far as one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s betwixt-and-between heroes, Waverley 
or Morton, in showing you how much there is to be 
said on both sides. On the contrary, what Captain Edge 
shows you is how little there is to be said on either 
side, how completely he is divided between his promise 
to his father and his admiration for Lord Derby, and how 
be only holds to the former because a promise is a promise 
and should not be broken. If Mr. Thornely had called his 
little book “Stanley: a Play, but not a Drama,” he would 
have been nearer the mark, for there is nothing dramatic in 
it from beginning to end. It would have been hard to write 
anything about Cavaliers and Roundheads which would have 
inspired more perplexity in its readers, had they had no other 
source of information, as to why they fell out and what it 
was that inspired in them so passionate a loyalty to their 
respective standards. 


But though Mr. Thornely is as far as possible from showing 
any grasp of the dramatic situation, or, indeed, any strong 
sense of the shock which one character produces on another 
when there is a collision between the most cherished purposes 
and desires of those who struggle for social or individual 
ascendency, though his one villain is even rather more dim and 
shadowy than his heroes, and though his heroine is as sub- 
missive to the villain’s misrepresentations of her lover as she 
afterwards shows herself to be to the will of Providence in 
bereaving her of her father and her lover at one fell stroke, 
the little play has given us considerable pleasure from the 
snatches of true poetry scattered through it. . We heartily 
admire only one of the lyrics, for Mr. Thornely is sometimes 
very unmusical in his rhythms; but the first of the lyrics has 
a genuine beauty of its own :— 


[“ CaTHERINE discovered alone, spinning at a wheel. She sings—] 


In Spring, when Love was young, 
His heart was free from care, 
And lighter than the air, 
And thus he sung: 
‘ The little leaves that on the bough are hung 
Shall never fade again, for Love is young.’ 


Then golden Summer came, 
And Love was in his prime, 
And swiftly went the time, 

And his heart was flame. 


But Autumn next drew nigh, 
And Love aweary grew, 
And found his fair untrue, 

And heaved a sigh. 


And now the Winter dread 
Has borne Love home, 
And laid him in a tomb— 
For Love is dead. 
© Oh, wherefore sorrow that the leaves are shed ? 
They can no longer bloom, for Love is dead.’ ” 


Even better, perhaps, is this picture of the anguish which 
war involves :— 


“ Cath. Oh, war! oh, cruel war! Why must it be? 
Edge. The answer’s woven in the life of man. 

Can you remember, mistress, long ago— 

But it is like the memory hath escaped you— 

How in the fields around my father’s house 

We used to play, as little children, while 

Our playmates mingled with us, and the flowers, 

The dews, the trees, the sun, the summer wind, 

Seemed all and each more heavenly than the other ? 

I wonder if you mind it? Did we think 

Of war then? Did we dream what war could bring? 

What could we know of trumpet-clanging war, 

Of partings in the night, of hours of prayer, 

Of watchings, of hope long deferred—of hope 

Blasted with one chill breath, when lifting dawn 

Brought light upon the world, but on some hearts 

Night, dawnless, endless ?” 


That has the genuine “lyrical cry” init. But perhaps the 








most effective poetry in the play is to be found in the later 
scenes, after Lord Derby has been taken prisoner, and ig 
looking forward to his end :— 


(“ The Earu or Dersy in captivity. With him his Servant, and the 
Rev. Humpurey Baacerey; the latter with a Bible before him.] 


Lord Derby. Good Mr. Baggerley, read once again those words. 
Baggerley. ‘And He shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place; 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ 
L. oo Wonderful! And beneath that shadow will I lay me 
own, 
Fearing nothing; yea, even unto the bitterness of death. 
Bag. My good lord, be cheered. The governor’s chaplain 
Hath lively hopes that they will spare your life 
He told me that the major-general 
Had prayed the parliament on your behalf. 
L. Derb. He is a worthy man. And yet I’ll not believe it. 
I am resolved no more to be deceived 
By the vain hopes this fading world can give. 
No, no. This little play is well-nigh over, 
And I, chief actor, must anon retire. 
And it is best so. Life’s a cage, and man 
Is the poor bird that feigns that he is happy ;— 
Who walks his bounds, and tries to think them large, 
And sings, and whistles ; but is oft struck mute 
When sudden breezes sigh against the pane, 
Bringing the scent of meadows, or he sees 
The summer sunbeam darting from the cloud, 
And knows there is a universe without 
Where he might wing and soar, but that he feels 
His prison bars close round, and he grows sad. 
Yes, friend, there is a world beyond our own— 
A world of worlds, where we shall know ourselves, 
And lose ourselves in God. To-day I’m happy ; 
I am so near to death. Take death away, 
I scarce would live; for he will come to me 
In such a royal guise, to be his guest, 
So honoured, tops my loftiest ambition. 
Last evening in the minster I thanked God 
That I should die so royally. I sat, 
Conscious of height immense, of slender columns 
That shot from earth, and journeyed on till lost 
Amid the dim roof’s mystic tracery. 
The windows shone a richly coloured dream, 
Trackless, of sainted kings and martyred dead, 
Of white-winged angels; the warm sunset poured 
Upon the pane; the organ’s mighty voice 
Troubled the gloom, till a seraphic chant 
Rose tremulous in flight to the arched roof, 
Yet ringing with the thunder swell; and words 
Like silver flute-notes fell upon mine ear, 
That told of God’s great love for all His saints. 
Oh, there was comfort in those words to me! 
Methought that I was even then in heaven ; 
And since that hour I’ve longed for heaven alone.” 


No one could have written that without a true vein of poetry 
in him; and though, if Mr. Thornely is to turn into a true 
dramatist, he must be greatly changed and reinforced by 
the experience of life, we may fairly hope that, in some form 
or other the genuine poetry in him will yield other and richer 
signs of life, and that he may find a better medium for the 
expression of the poetical feeling which is deeply implanted in 
his nature. 





DR. BRIGHT ON THE INCARNATION.* 


Dr. Bricut is well known as one of the most learned and 
cautious of our divines, and these Sermons are worthy of his 
reputation. The title of the volume indicates, as far as a brief 
title can, the nature of its contents. It contains thirty 
sermons, which present the doctrine of the Incarnation from 
various points of view, practical and theological. With two 
or three exceptions, the sermons are brief; but the reader 
will find more matter packed into the eight or nine pages of 
which each sermon, on the average, consists, than in double 
the space occupied by the ordinary run of published sermons. 
Dr. Bright does not waste words. Thorough master of his 
subject, he starts in each sermon with a distinct idea which he 
seeks to develop, or with a practical lesson which he desires to 
enforce; and his language is so clear and so fitted to the 
thought, that the reader is never obliged to read a sentence 
twice over to see what the author means. The sermons 
have thus a practical value for such of the clergy as have 
many sermons to preach and but little time to prepare 
them. They will find this volume pregnant with matter 
which they can easily enlarge for their own purposes. For 
a really thoughtful preacher gives much more than the 
bare contents of his words : he stimulates and suggests 


* The Incarnationas a Motive Pow Sermons by William Bright, D.D., Canon 
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thought in others. Dr. Bright’s sermons are more prolific 
in this sense than most sermons which have come under 
our notice for some years. The following is an example 
of the happy turn which he now and then gives to his discourse. 
His text is the cure of Naaman’s leprosy by the sevenfold 
ablution in the Jordan. After dwelling for a moment on the 
wounded dignity of the Syrian soldier when the prophet, 
without deigning to speak to him, bids him by a messenger to 
wash seven times in the sacred river, Dr. Bright proeeeds :— 

“He turns away in wrath; and then other slaves of his come 

forward in a manner which exhibits the condition of domestic 
servitude in the old Eastern world as easier and happier by far 
than we know it to have been in later ages (and must we not add 
that the relations of master and servant in Christian households 
might often be improved by means of this Syrian example?) These 
slaves address Naaman as their father, and gently recall him to 
his better self. The question, we see, is dexterously shifted. It 
is not worth while to stand upon dignity and stickle for compli- 
ments; it is worth while to do what may promote one’s serious 
object, especially when the advice can be followed and tested with 
so little effort. ‘If the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldest not thou have done it? how much rather then 
when he does but say to thee, Wash and be clean.’ The appeal 
from self-importance to good sense is at once successful.” 
And then, after noticing the fact that Naaman had to travel 
thirty miles to the Jordan, and twenty miles back again to 
return thanks to the prophet of Israel, Dr. Bright builds 
upon the story an admirable exposition of the sacramental 
system, the essence of which consists in the striking contrast 
between the insignificance of the means and the spiritual 
effect; the truth, of course, being that the virtue really comes 
from God, the material agency being merely the instrument 
of its conveyance. 

The sermon on our Lord’s Temptation is an excellent 
example of Dr. Bright’s faculty of elucidating a difficult sub- 
ject. The problem, of course, is how Christ’s temptation 
could have been a real trial to him and an example to us, 
if he was really incapable of sinning. It follows from the 
primal idea of his incarnation, that he was not only sinless in 
matter of fact, but absolutely impeccable. For it is of the 
essence of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation that Jesus 
had but one Person which is divine, and with which he united 
a human nature with all the attributes of humanity minus 
personality. From this it follows that, although the nature 
which was tempted was human, the person who was tempted 
was God, and God is necessarily impeccable. How, then, 
could our Lord’s temptation have been a reality? Is not 
liability to sin, though not necessarily actual sin, involved in 
the very idea of temptation? This brings us face to face with 
a question lately discussed in our columns,—the limitation of 
our Lord’s human nature. Dr. Bright insists on the com- 
pleteness of Christ’s humanity, short of anything which might 
“involve moral taint.” He admits that Christ might feel a 
strong desire to satisfy the pangs of hunger by miracle; 
that “it might occur to Him that there would be no harm, 
but good, in making a great public act of reliance on the 
divine promise of protection,” by leaping down from the 
pinnacle of the Temple; “or that it would be a happy thing 
to hasten the establishment of His own kingdom, to subdue 
the world without the miseries of a struggle, to win the 
crown without first bearing the cross. The scene in Geth- 
semane compresses, as it were, into a small compass, and at the 
same time highly intensifies, the ‘temptation’ at the outset of 
His ministry. Then, at its close, while fainting under the 
anguish of the ‘Sinbearer,’ He considers, so to speak, whether 
it may not be possible, consistently with His duty, to avoid the 
awful ‘cup.’ ‘ If it be possible ’—but not otherwise.” 

This surely implies a limitation of our Lord’s knowledge as 
to the possibility of escape from the last agony. He did not 
at the moment know if escape were possible ; hoped that it was; 
and prayed for deliverance, if compatible with the purpose of 
his Messianic mission. May we not therefore say that our 
Lord’s divine nature allowed the human nature to develop in 
all its parts in accordance with the ordinary laws of human 
development P If he “grew in wisdom and stature,” the 
growth of the moral and intellectual faculties must have been 
as real as that of the bodily organs and senses. While, there- 
fore, we know that he could not have yielded to the temptation, 
may we not believe, without in the least trenching on the 
received doctrine of the Incarnation, that the impossibility of 
his yielding to the temptation was not necessarily present to 
his own human soul at each moment of temptation? Did 
not his nature pass through the process of growth from 





immaturity to perfection which characterises all other human 
beings? And does not this imply possibility of error (say) in 
learning the trade of a carpenter, in grammar, in spelling, in 
geography? And if so, may we not add in astronomy also, and 
in astronomy and literary criticism? To concede so much is, 
of course, not to admit that he was fallible as a teacher of 
moral and theological truth, or that the errors of his immature 
manhood were not corrected in process of time by the discipline 
of study and instruction. Even during his public ministry 
we find evidence of this limitation of knowledge, as when, in 
the case of the woman with the issue of blood, he asked, “ Who 
touched me?” ‘We cannot suppose that this question came 
from pretended ignorance, for he proceeded to explain why he 
had asked it. 

On the other hand, we must of course always bear in mind 
that this limitation of our Lord’s human faculties was self- 
imposed. He was under no external restraint or compulsion. 
The restrictions which he placed upon his humanity were his 
own free act. In an appendix to his book, Dr. Bright has an 
excellent note on this emptying himself of divine attributes. 
(xevaoss) by our Lord. He observes truly, “that as the Son, 
at the moment of His condescension, was already existing 
in the form of God, that of which He divested Himself 
was not that in which He then existed, but the unlimited 
exercise of the prerogatives attaching to His co-equality.” 
“ That fact involved His acceptance, within the human sphere 
on which He thereby entered, of restrictions, of subjections, of 
obscurations, pertaining to the position of a ‘servant,’ as 
distinct from the position of a Son co-equal with the Father. 
ati ieeesss As man, He willed to live compassed with sinless. 
infirmities, and in dependence as to His soul’s life on the word, 
the will, the presence of His Father,—a dependence, be it 
always remembered, not scenic, but genuine and actual.” 


We are glad to have from so eminent an authority as Dr. 
Bright this emphatic insistance on the reality of our Lord’s 
“ self-emptying” as God, and all that this cardinal verity 
implies. So long as we hold firmly that our Lord never sinned 
or could have sinned, and never taught or could have taught 
doctrinal or moral error, it seems to us that the limitation of 
his knowledge on other subjects may well be left an open 
question among devout Christians, with the necessary proviso, 
of course, that all restrictions on his human faculties were 
voluntarily imposed by himself as part of the law of suffering 
to which he had deigned to submit as emphatically the “ Man 
of Sorrows.” 





A STUDY OF BROWNING.* 

In this volume, Mr. Nettleship has reprinted his papers om 
Browning, first published many years ago, and has added to 
them a considerable number of other Essays and Thoughts, 
devoted to the study of some of the later poems which had not 
been published when the book first appeared. The book, it 
need scarcely be said, is the work of an ardent admirer. Mr. 
Nettleship tells us that it is “as a dearer tribute from my souk 
to his,” that it has been written, and certainly there can be 
no doubt as to the sincerity of his gratitude and enthusiasm. 
Bat, unfortunately, other gifts are needed in order to produce 
good literary criticism, and for want of them Mr. Nettleship’s 
work too often falls far short of excellence. To begin with, 
the limits within which he has set himself to work, give an 
unsatisfactory incompleteness to the book. He tells us in his 
Introduction that his purpose is not “to enter into any 
criticism in the ordinary sense of the word ;” instead of that it 
has seemed to him “ more important to evolve thoughts than 
to trace beauties or faults of construction—more useful to 
discover lessons for actual life than to examine historical 
evidences.” This he speaks of elsewhere as “ interpretation.” 

Inadequate as such a one-sided treatment of a great poet 
must obviously be, if Mr. Nettleship had set himself with in- 
sight and discrimination and self-repression to give a clearly 
thought-out account of the main lines of Browning’s moral 
teaching, and had insisted on the courage and spiritual dis- 
cernment which make it always so impressive, he might have 
done considerable service. Much, too, might have been done 
by a careful analysis of difficult passages, and by an unravelling 
of the obscure forms of expression in which Browning so often 
loves to wrap up his meaning, to have cleared the path of 
unpractised readers from some of the hindrances which make 





* Robert Browning: Essays and Thoughts. By J.T. Nettleship. Elkin Mathews. 
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progress so difficult. There are many passages in Sordello, for 
instance, where a careful line for line reproduction of the con- 
densed and involved phraseology into clear and intelligible 
English, might be of real assistance in setting free the 
imprisoned meaning, and so giving people a better chan¢e of 
appreciating the power of that very remarkable but desperately 
difficult poem. 

But “ interpretation ” of this unpretending and useful kind 
finds little place in the volume before us. With all his admira- 
tion, Mr. Nettleship seems to lack the power needed to deal with 
a mind of depth and originality such as Browning’s. We gain 
from the essays no really clear and coherent picture of the 
character and ruling principles which stamp his work as a whole, 
or of the unity of thought and purpose, which, however varying 
in its manner of expression, may be traced in so remarkable a 
way throughout his whole poetical career. Instead of this, 
certain poems are somewhat arbitrarily selected, as containing 
great spiritual significance, and these are used as texts on which 
to hang long discourses, whose aim would often seem rather to 
be to give expression to Mr. Nettleship’s own personal opinions 
and convictions, or to the suggestions which his mind has 
gained from study of the poems, than to draw out the poet’s 
most valuable and characteristic teaching. This personal 
element is a constant and irritating feature of the book. The 
reader’s attention is constantly being drawn from the poems 
themselves, by long digressions which are offered as “the 
results of earnest thought,” or as “a tentative interpretation,” 
or as “a suggested inner meaning developed,” or as “con- 
clusions” to which Mr. Nettleship “ by loving consideration ” 
has been “led irresistibly.” In one case a digression, lasting 
for seventeen pages, is attached to the essay on “Saul,” in 
which Mr. Nettleship gives us a study of what he calls “ the 
development of the spirit of prayer,” which he traces through 
Abraham—whose character he describes as marked by a 
“radiant vitality "—Jacob, and Moses, to its highest point 
in David and Christ. As far as we can see, it has not 
the slightest bearing on the poem itself, and a careful con- 
sideration has not enabled us to find any link which might 
serve to connect it, in any reasonable way, with the essay. We 
must protest, too, in passing, against the error of taste, to say 
the least of it, which can allow Mr. Nettleship, in another 
essay, to use such a phrase as “ the wife of God, whom we call 
Nature,” or to speak of his belief in “a God, inscrutable, 
passionate, ever-labouring.” 

A few instances will show mere plainly the character of his 
method of interpretation. Any one who has read the poem 
“Waring” will remember the vivid and suggestive sketch of 
character which it contains. This is how Mr. Nettleship fills 
in some of the outlines :— 

“ Slighted from his earliest boyhood, he [‘ Waring ’] very early 
cast aside what he called the trammels of conventionality ; 
wandering whither he would, he soon overcame or silenced the 
remonstrances of a fond mother—of aunts or sisters who found 
him incorrigible, nay, most likely, saw nothing in him except a 
very awkward creature, perpetually in everybody’s way...... 
Early in life he thought he saw what was wrong in the world; 
with the confidence of youth, day by day, he would strike out, in 
his woodland walks, utopian plans, whereby perhaps artists should 
‘be made rich and appreciated (for he must have had an artist’s 
nature), armies should be re-organised, monarchies overthrown, 
the poor made well off, republics raised into being, education 
enforced, game laws, excise laws, monopolies, sunk in an ocean of 
freedom.” 

But it is only by reading the poem and its paraphrase 
together, that any adequate idea of the strange results possible 
from “earnest study” can be gained. Again, the danger of 
treating a poem as if it were a sermon whose aim should be to 
produce as large a quantity of moral teaching as possible, is 
illustrated throughout the essay on that weird and nightmare- 
like poem, ‘‘ Childe Rolande.” One bit of it, with its serious 
working out of allegory and lesson, is too quaint to be omitted : 

“ One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 
Stood stupified, however he came there : 
Thrust out past service from the devil’s stud !” 

“The blind horse he sees: What does that teach? Alas, it 
reminds him, not of past labour, and rest duly earned, but of sin, 
and suffering earned by sin, because the man has lost his faith. 
EY te That stiff blind horse: is it not also an image to him, 
if he will know it, of what he may yet come to if he lets his 
aspirations sink, and allows failure to weigh him down into a mere 
daily drudge ?” 

We are not surprised that even Mr. Nettleship felt some 
hesitation as he set himself to search for the “second mean- 
ings ” and the “hidden lessons,” of which this is a specimen. 





In “Saul” the faults of interpretation are of a graver kind. It 
is surely misleading in the extreme, and calculated only to 
obscure the beauty and character of the poem, to attach thig 
pretentious comment to the following lines :— 

“ And I first played the tune all our sheep know, as, one after one 
So docile they come to the pen-door, till folding be done.” 
“Thus he calls to the wretch’s [Saul’s] mind that as sheep must 

follow their shepherd at the end of a day, so must man follow his 

shepherd, Nature, at the end of alongsin. Fora long sin ended 
in lethargy is the end of a day in man’s intellectual life: he has 
sucked out of that sin all the good which is necessary to give him 
the lesson of life which that sin is intended to teach...... the 
great fatalist work is done for that time...... he must now 
come quietly back to chew the cud of that terrible meal, and let 

Nature do her work, and give him her nourishment therefrom.” 

As interpretation, this seems to us to be entirely false, to say 

nothing of the contrast it offers to the simplicity and beauty 

which mark the poem itself. 

Of the remaining papers which make up the book it is 
impossible to speak at all fully. Some of them are little more 
than paraphrases, or “ prose translations,” of certain poems— 
“ Fifine at the Fair,” “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” “A 
Death in the Desert,” and “ Parleyings with Certain People 
of Importance.” ‘There may be readers who would find such 
a rendering of poetry helpful, though, to our minds, it 
would be more likely to give them a distaste for it; but even 
these paraphrases, full as they are, do not undertake to clear 
up the obscurity of detached lines, or to disentangle the con- 
struction of involved sentences, which is where, for the most 
part, the real difficulty of understanding Browning lies. For the 
rest, there is little calling for notice in the detached and dis- 
jointed sketches which profess to deal more generally with 
certain aspects of Browning’s teaching. Scattered through 
them may be found occasional bits of suggestive or appreciative 
comment, but as a rule they are too slight to be of any real 
interest. There is, however, one essay which we ought not to 
omit to notice, “On the Erroneous Study of Browning,” in 
which Mr. Nettleship very sensibly protests against the fashion 
of those critics who seek to read their own meaning into the 
poet’s work. He says sternly of this,—‘ All such attempts, 
by conscientious students of Browning, to read the writer’s 
own theological or other views into poems dealing with portrait 
drama pure, should be gibbeted as high as Haman: they are 
poisoning the wells.” His warning is useful, and is often 
much needed ; but it would often apply more closely than he 
seems quite aware of to the work to which we have just been 
calling attention. 


COLONEL DAVIDSON’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
ONE merit of Colonel Davidson’s book is its shape and size. 
It might very well have been brought out in one, or even two 
enormous volumes, expensive to buy and impossible to hold. 
But it has not followed this tiresome fashion, this mould into 
which travels and reminiscences so often cast themselves. A 
better taste has reigned over its production, and we only hope 
that the popularity the book deserves will be all the greater 
because of its light and unassuming form. 

Colonel Davidson is a Christian. We wish to say a few 
words on this subject, before going on to the points in his 
book which interest us most, because we fear that some 
readers may be repelled by the way in which the author thinks 
it right to put forward his Christianity. It would be a 
thousand pities if any one were to be deterred from read- 
ing this spirited record of a really fine life by the peculiar 
phraseology which belongs to a certain school of thought and 
belief. A Christian of the type of Henry Lawrence, Herbert 
Edwardes, and other Indian heroes, Colonel Davidson’s religion, 
though his way of expressing it may sometimes jar upon us a 
little, only shows, as theirs did, that the finest soldiers and 
keenest sportsmen are not seldom made out of the best men. 

Riding and shooting were Colonel Davidson’s favourite occu- 
pations, even in his childhood, and we may be pardoned for 
thinking that his father’s near neighbours must sometimes 
have wished themselves farther off. From shooting at flower- 
pots and cherry-trees, bringing down sparrows, flattening the 
weather-cock, lying in wait on the coach-house roof to touch 
up the monkeys in Wombwell’s menagerie, he soon proceeded 
to make a target of the old gardener :— 


“He was perched on the top of a long ladder nailing some 
cherry-trees, when I from the other side of the garden, seventy 








* Memories of a Long Life. By Lieutenant-Colonel David Davidson, C.B., 
H.E.1.C0.8. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1890, 
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off, called out, ‘Sandy, may I have a shot at you?’ ‘Ooay, 

and I’ll wager ye’ll no’ hit me.’ But hit him I did in a safe place, 

and made him start. He told me afterwards ‘it was vary sair,’” 

The consequences might have been rather more serious when 
the young marksman took to shooting at a disused door :— 

«This door was in the wall of a neighbouring garden, and never 

having known it to be opened, I supposed it was built up on the 


inner side. Sticking up an oyster-shell for a bull’s eye, and 
having paced a hundred yards, I made some tolerable shots. A 
few days afterwards I heard the town crier, with beat of drum, 
_ proclaiming something in the street. Listening curiously, I heard 
words to this effect: ‘ Whereas some evilly-disposed person has fired 
bullets through the back garden-door of Mr. George Spiers, thereby 
endangering the lives of himself and the members of his family ; 
notice is hereby given, that any one who will give information 
that will lead to the detection of the offender will be handsomely 
rewarded.’ Thinking no person cevld give better information 
than myself, though without any sanguine expectation of being 
«handsomely rewarded,’ I confessed the delinquency, and was not 
alittle alarmed when I found that my bullets had not only pierced 
the garden-door, but had gone through the door of a summer- 
house into which it opened, and then swept down the garden walk! 
The owner, a very worthy man, with great good nature, accepted 
my sincere expression of regret, but I dare say he was somewhat 
relieved when, not long after, the little gun was packed into a box, 
and it and I were packed off to India, to prosecute the science of 
projectiles in a wider and more interesting field.” 
The young cadet went through all the usual experiences of a 
“ griffin” in India, and adapted himself, perhaps with more 
than usual quickness, to the new life that surrounded him. 
Sport, from first to last, was his one great pleasure, and sport 
in India, then as now, or still more so, had the element of 
danger and excitement added to it in a very high degree. 
Some of Colonel Davidson’s tiger-hunting stories are un- 
equalled, especially those which concern the feats of Sir 
James Outram, his favourite hero. Lions, bears, and pigs 
have also a large part in these records of the chase, each form 
of sport being marked by its peculiar joys, and needing as 
much courage and skill as another. But the man-eating tiger 
is by far the most terrible enemy, and the most thrilling stories 
belong to him. Elephants, too, have a conspicuous place, 
especially the wonderful Hyder, distinguished in the tiger- 
hunts of those days. It is a little difficult to realise that 
climbing is one of the talents of an elephant. Colonel David- 
son says :-— 

“Tam very much mistaken if old Hyder could not have con- 
veyed me comfortably to the top of the Great Pyramid 
Slowly but surely the elephant clambers up the rocky sides of hills 
one would hardly think accessible to such a clumsy looking creature. 
More quickly, but as safely, he descends the steepest banks of 
jungly ravines.” 

Hyder was an animal of real genius, and one story of him, at 
least, is well worth quoting :— 

‘“‘ Hyder’s cakes were baked in a very simple oven ; the oven, in 
fact, so often alluded to in Scripture. In consisted of a large 
earthenware Ali Baba sort of jar, in the bottom of which a fire of 
dried grass and twigs was kindled; and when the embers were 
still red, the cakes were stuck all round the inside of the jar to 
bake. One day Hyder’s mahout had gone through this process, 
which he completed by covering the jar with a lid on which he 
heaped some stones, and then went into the bazaar, leaving Hyder 
in comfortable anticipation of his dinner. The time arrived for 
taking out the cakes, but not so the mahout. At length Hyder’s 
patience was exhausted, and the cakes were running considerable 
risk of being burnt; when, tugging at his pickets, he managed to 
get rid of his front fastenings, and wheeling round, he found he 
could just reach the oven with his trunk. He cautiously lifted off 
the stones, removed the lid, and ate the cakes! He then put on 
the lid, and replacing the stones one by one most carefully, 
returned to his place; and if he had not been watched in this 
manceuvre by Mr. Boyd, the mahout might have wondered to his 
life’s end how the cakes had disappeared.” 


Colonel Davidson gained great knowledge of India and its 
peoples by being employed in the Revenue Survey of the 
Deccan, begun in 1837 under Mr. Henry Goldsmid. He was 
engaged in this survey for ten years, and that part of his book 
which describes it is well worth the study of any one interested 
in Indian politics—any one, at least, who thinks that the 
views of practical men are more valuable than those of theorists, 
Colonel Davidson was also occupied, in the intervals of sport 
and business, with the improvement of the rifle, and other 
inventions connected with the science of gunnery. Though, 
like most inventors, he did not at first meet with much 
encouragement, it seems that his favourite instrument, the 
“collimator,” an invention for securing extreme accuracy of 
aim, has been adopted into the service. 

To many readers—ourselves, we must confess, among the 
number—the most interesting part of Colonel Davidson’s book 
will be the 13th chapter, where he gives an account of the 








renewal of his early friendship with Mrs. Carlyle, and publishes 
nine of her letters to him, as well as two of Carlyle’s after her 
death. No letters of hers can be uninteresting ; but these are 
given an extra charm by the tender, affectionate playfulness 
with which she writes to the man she had known in Scotland 
as a boy, with many of whose strongest characteristics she can 
yet have had no sympathy. There is a tinge of melancholy in 
the letters, too, and a gentleness which seems now and then to 
have surprised herself. For instance :— 

“In the first place, thanks for your letter from the bottom of 

my heart! Reading it was like hearing music from one’s far-off 
home in a strange land! I paid it the compliment of crying over 
it; what more couldI do? It is curious that beside you 1 always 
feel like to cry, even when I am laughing! Is it a good influence 
that, ora bad? I should say good at the present date, anyhow; 
for softness is not the quality a woman of my years is apt to carry 
too far; there is more tendency to become hard as the nether 
millstone.” 
The weariness caused her by “young gentlemen and young 
ladies ‘ of Genius,’” who were constantly sending her volumes 
of poems, or MSS. to be criticised, breaks out amusingly in 
one or two of the letters. In 1859, however, she meets with a 
different experience, though she does not introduce it very 
hopefully :— 

“(What a mercy you were married a few years ago! You could 

hardly have succeeded in finding a wife now who had not pub- 
lished a book or contributed to a Journal, or at least had a 
manuscript in progress!) And there is an unknown Entity, who 
is pleased to pass by the name of George Eliot, to whom I have 
owed acknowledgment a week back for the present of her new 
novel, Adam Bede, a really charming book, which, novel though it 
be, I advise you to read, and engage that you will not think the 
time misspent, under penalty of reading the dreariest book of 
sermons you like to impose on me if you do!” 
It is impossible not to feel that the religious soldier to whom 
Mrs. Carlyle, and, later, Carlyle himself, wrote with such real 
friendship and respect, deserves the fullest reverence, both for 
his opinions and his character, even from those who do not 
entirely agree with him. His book, though not of the highest 
in literary merit, certainly is so in tone, and stands in the 
front rank of lately published memoirs. No one, we may 
safely venture to say, can read Memories of a Long Life with- 
out being the better for it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The June number of Longman’s Magazine is rather a poor one, 
the miscellaneous articles being neither sufficiently serious nor 
sufficiently light, and Mr. Val Prinsep’s story of the French 
Revolution, under the title of “‘ Virginie,” having become melo- 
dramatic and stagey. The “smartest” and most readable paper 
is that of Mr. Brander Matthews on “The Art and Mystery of 
Collaboration.” It proves little more than that collaboration 
succeeds under certain circumstances and with certain persons, 
although we do come upon these two dicta, that “collaboration fails 
to satisfy when there is need of profound meditation, of solemn 
self-interrogation, or of lofty imagination lifting itself freely 
towards the twin “peaks of Parnassus,” and that “ collaboration 
succeeds most abundantly where clearness is needed, where pre- 
cision, skill, and logic are looked for, where we expect simplicity 
of motive, sharpness of outline, ingenuity of construction and 
cleverness of effect’? Miss May Kendall for once fails—or at least 
succeeds only in being cleverly conventional—in her short story of 
“ Judith ;” and Mr. Lang’s chat, “ At the Sign of the Ship,” is 
positively dull. 

There is a considerable and inevitable resemblance, as regards 
contents, between the new numbers of the Magazine of Art and the 
Art Journal ; both find it necessary to deal at considerable length 
with the pictures of the summer. Singularly enough, also, there 
is a flavour of Browning about both numbers, as, in the Magazine 
of Art, there is an article—the third of a series by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti—on “ Portraits of Robert Browning,” and in the Art 
Journal Mr. Percy Pinkerton writes pleasantly of Pippa’s country. 
The best of the other articles are Maurice Hamel’s delightfully 
fresh paper on that eminently conscientious French artist, Jules 
Dupré, in the Art Journal, and Mr. Walter Armstrong’s on “ The 
National Gallery of Ireland.” 

The outstanding feature at the present moment of Lippincott’s 
Magazine is the appearance in each number of a complete novel. 
“Circumstantial Evidence,’ by Mary E. Stickney, which is the 
novel in the June number, is, in some respects, rather dis- 
appointing. It is worked out almost too elaborately, and it leaves 
at the close an air of “much ado about nothing.” At the same 
time, the characters in “ Circumstantial Evidence” are sketched 
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with truly American patience. There is both Dickensish humour 
and Dickensish pathos in “Joy,” a story of a poor undertaker, by 
Jeannette Leonard Gilder; while “ Fiction for the People” and 
** Reality in Fiction” may be read with profit. Altogether, the 
June number of Lippincoti’s Magazine is an exceptionally bright one. 

Education (Swan Sonnenschein), “a journal for the scholastic 
world,” is a new monthly which promises remarkably well. The 


fourth number contains a large number of crisp, well-written, not’ 


too polemical articles and notes on the educational subjects of the 
period, a “Letter to a Boy” by the Head-Master of Clifton 
College, and portion of a symposium on the subject, “ Shall 
German Supplant Latin?” As evidence that Education is full of 
the “modern spirit” in journalism, the fact may be mentioned 
that it gives an interview with and a portrait of Miss Agnes Ward, 
Principal of the Maria Grey Training College, and sister of Mr. 
Humphry Ward. Education is now very well represented in 
periodical literature, but this new venture will evidently find or 
make room for itself. 

Thyme and Rue. By Margaret B. Cross. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett, Limited.)—This is a story of great promise and not a 
little charm. Miss Cross has got hold of an original plot, and has 
worked it out in a bright and pleasant fashion with occasional 
gleams of considerable power. The character of the old philosopher, 
whose gospel of “The Simple Life” is at the foundation of the 
plot, is very happily sketched; and the morbid tenderness and 
impulsiveness of Mrs. Walton is painted with a force that 
suggests a greater reserve of power in the authoress than any- 
thing else in the book. But all the characters are more 
or less taking and interesting, and the little story as a whole 
is a genuinely fascinating one. We are charmed, too, with 
* Bowser’ and ‘ Collard,’ the two dogs; but is Miss Cross aware 
that she leaves her readers ina great perplexity as to the fate of 
‘Collard’ on the eventful day on which Harry Neville takes 
‘Collard’ to see his brother at Rose Cottage, and, after his de- 
parture, goes up to London, spends the night walking about the 
London streets with a policeman, and gets admitted into a London 
hotel at sunrise? We are quite sure that ‘Collard’ was not with 
him on this nightly expedition, and yet he did not stay at the 
cottage with his brother, so that the anxious reader is left quite 
at sea as to this interesting animal’s story. We fear Miss Cross 
has neglected him in her devotion to ‘Bowser.’ Was that quite 
fair ? 

The Eve of an Empire’s Fall. By Madame Carette. (Dean and 
Son.)—This volume will not be found as interesting as the 
author’s previous work, “My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie.” 
She tells the story of events from some time before 1870 till after 
the catastrophe which overthrew the Empire, relating everything 
from a French, and, where occasion demands, from a Napoleonic 
point of view. There is nothing new, as far as we can discover, 
in her volume; and unless we are much mistaken, some things, 
to say the least, that are not true. Our impression, for instance, 
of the Victor Noir affair is certainly not that which Madame 
Carette would give us, that Prince Pierre Bonaparte virtually 
acted in self-defence. On the whole, it is difficult to understand 
why it was, if the representations of this book are correct, that 
the Empire came to such utter grief. Why did not the cluster of 
“devoted, talented, and enlightened statesmen” that were 
** grouped round the Emperor’s person,” why did not the admirable 
Generals, Marshal Lebeuf among them (there is not a hint here 
of his incapacity), manage things better? ‘Fate betrayed us.” 
It is the old story. The ordinary French man or woman seems 
incapable of believing that they can fail through any fault of 
theirown. ‘ Nous sommes trahis!” is the cry. Does not Thiers 
account for the rout at Waterloo by the suggestion that in the 
full tide of victory some traitor cried, “Sauve qui peut!” and in 
a moment all was lost? There is, of course, some interest in the 
narrative of one who was near so important a personage as the 
Empress ; but, on the whole, the book is disappointing. 

A Railway Foundling. By “Nomad.” 3 vols. (Trischler and 
Co.)--The publishers give us the advantage of an “ expert’s” 
opinion about this story. Mr. Aird knows, we are aware, a great 
deal about railways; but when he recommends this novel, he 
shows, we venture to think, that he does not know much about 
literature. We only wish that it did what Mr. Aird tells us it 
does, “ present a graphic picture of the habits and manners, the 
lights and shadows, and the peculiar characteristics of railway 
life in England.” One of the principal characters in the book is 
a contractor, and we do hear something about “ navvies,”’ whose 
claims to respect are manfully vindicated by the writer ; but four- 
fifths of the volumes consist of the very ordinary descriptions of 
social life which we can find anywhere. A “railway novel,” in 
the sense of finding its main interest in railway life, it certainly 
is not. Even tried by common standards, A Railway Foundling is 
wanting, feeble in plot and delineation of character, and certainly 





not correct in style. What are we to think of a writer who talks 
of “carrion ” being “ disarmed ” ? 

A Latin Quarter Courtship, and other Stories. By Sidney Luska, 
(Henry Harland). (Cassell and Co.)—These stories, reprinted 
from Lippincotl’s Magazine, are well worth reading (physically 
difficult to read, by-the-way, except one has good eyesight and 
good light, so thin and faint is the type). The first is the longest 
and, on the whole, the best; Miss Doctor Gluck is a very well- 
drawn person, and the artist, Lancelot Palmer, very amusing, 
But we have a particular liking for the short sketch entitled 
“Mr. Sonnenschein’s Inheritance.” Mr. Sonnenschein, after 
being a “Schlemiel” (a creature whose bad luck turns gold in- 
variably to lead), ceases to be so in a very curious way. 


One Another’s Burdens. By Mary E. Mann. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—Miss Mann has certainly some ability; but it would 
require more power than she possesses to produce a more dis- 
agreeable novel than One Another’s Burdens. Miriam Strong thinks 
it right to marry the Rev. Mr. Elgard for no particular reason 
except a certain sense of duty, coupled with a vague spiritual 
attraction. The clergyman is a thorough impostor; he cares 
nothing for his work, has nothing but a purely conventional 
belief, and steals his eloquent sermons. This is not all; any little 
heart he had was really given to one Dora Harrison, and Dora has 
a genuine affection for him. Dora secretly marries an old lover 
out of pique—the sudden death of her mother from the shock of 
the news is thrown in as a gratuitous horror—but the parson still 
makes love; and we have, of course, a violent scene between the 
angry husband and him. This part of the story ends in the 
gloomiest tragedy. We need not follow out the rest of the plot. 
Miriam does marry at last the lover whom she had rejected, the 
villainous parson being overtaken by the modern Nemesis of an 
express ; but to dash any satisfaction that the reader might feel, 
he is dismissed with the question, “ Will it answer?” Miss Mann 
has some gifts for the writing of novels. She has a distinct power 
of humour; she can paint people and things with accuracy and 
force; she can make her characters talk like living beings. But 
what possesses her to make it all so distasteful ? 

Witch Winnie. By Elizabeth W. Champney. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier.)—The first part of this story relates the friend- 
ships and dislikes, the jealousies, the tricks and scrapes, of some 
American schoolgirls. Then we have an account of a fair for 
charitable objects—American schoolgirls, by-the-way, seem to be 
allowed a good deal of liberty—and of the particular purpose to 
which the proceeds were devoted. This last is the most in- 
teresting, as well as practically useful, part of the book. It 
describes a movement which we are glad to see gaining strength 
everywhere. Towards the end of the book we have some curious 
details—not very relevant, by-the-way, to the story—of New 
England life in the days when the Indians were formidable. One 
is an epitaph from Vernon, in Vermont, on a lady whose first and 
second husbands were killed by Indians (the first in 1748, and the 
second in 1755). She and her seven children were carried into 
captivity ; but she contrived to get back with five of them, 
married again, and survived till 1805. 

Briarvs. By A.M. Monro. 2 vols. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—Miss Monro invites us to consider whether proximity is or is not 
favourable to the growth of love. But her story does not 
materially help us to solve the problem. Louis Raymond the 
elder, indeed, renews his love for the woman to whom he had been 
attached in his youth, with great speed, as soon as he comes into 
her neighbourhood again; and he had been content to ask no 
questions about her for we know not how many years. But the 
two lovers whose fortunes are the main interest of the book, 
would never have come together unless both had been singularly 
unlucky in the placing of their affections. Is it not, by-the-way, 
a very curious coincidence that, Maurice and May being engaged 
(promised to each other, it must be understood) from very early 
days, Maurice should fall in love with a certain Nina, and May with 
a certain Louis, and that Nina should turn out to be the unworthy 
wife of Louis? The world is tangled enough, but such complica- 
tions as this are, to say the least, too uncommon for art. 


Olympia. By T. Sparrow. (Remington and Co.)—The author 
helps us to identify the time of her story by mentioning the 
Empress Irene. But is it possible that in the twelfth century 
there was a “colossal statue of Pallas” at Athens? The style is 
curiously bombastic. Phidias suggests to Theodore that he should 
assassinate a rival, and this is the answer that he gets :—‘ Blood 
will flow and pallid lips will moan; a livid face will haunt me, and 
sad eyes follow where I go. One phantom now pursues me—an 
old man, piteously begging for mercy, and death was the sole 
reply.” And the last paragraph begins,—* One roseate morn a 
shepherd found a corpse upon Zoe’s grave.” 

A Brummagem Baron, By John A, Bridges. 2 vols. (Ward 
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and Downey.)—This is a vigorous story, told by one who seems to 
know what he is writing about. The hero, the child of drunken 
parents, after spending his first years in the gutter, passes into 
the workhouse, and from the workhouse is apprenticed to a farmer. 
Then follows a varied experience on the turf, an experience which 
does not make one think the better of that “fine old British 
institution.” The turf is abandoned for the making of quack pills, 
an industry by which the hero, now become a “ baron,” makes a 
considerable fortune, enabling him to assume the position of a 
country squire. Then he meets the family which is the means of 
making an honest man of him, and the story ends satisfactorily, 
with just so much change in the man as we may believe to be 
possible. Noone will find the book dull; indeed, it is a refreshing 
contrast to many of the volumes which it is our painful duty to 
read. If Mr. Bridges were not quite so bitter against the clergy, 
he would, we think, be more true to facts. We are inclined to 
believe that he really knows very little about them. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—Musurus Pasha publishes a 
second edition of his Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 
Translated into Greek Verse. (Williams and Norgate.)—He has 
put the three into one volume and ém) Aertorépov Xdprov, and made 
afew corrections (BeAtTidoets), with a view of rendering the transla- 
tion more exact Aphasia ; or, Loss of Speech. By Frederick 
Bateman, M.D. (J. and A. Churchill.)—A “second edition, 
greatly enlarged.”” We need hardly say that this is a most 
interesting subject, if only for the reason that in no direction has 
a more definite advance been made by medical science. Among 
the curious cases described is one of an American clergyman, 
who suddenly found himself unable either to speak or to write 
intelligibly, and this though he understood perfectly what was 
said to him and pointed to the seat of his ailment, the left forehead. 
He was relieved by losing fifty ounces of blood, a fact to be noted 
by the thorough-goi 
Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement, by Alfred Cave, B.A., D.D- 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh), a “ new edition, revised throughout 
s Adventures of Ulysses, with a 
Preface by Andrew Lang (Edward Arnold). In fiction we have 
Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray (Smith and Elder); Agnes 
Surriage, by Edwin Lasseter Bynner (Sampson Low and Co.); 
and St. Cuthbert’s Tower, by Florence Warden (Cassell and Co.), 
with no notification, by-the-way, of its being a new edition. 
We have also a new edition of Aratra Pentelici, by John Ruskin, 
LL.D. (G. Allen, Orpington), lectures delivered at Oxford some 
twenty years ago; and of the Sabrine Corolla (G. Bell et Filii), a 
fourth edition. Village Sermons, and Town and Country Sermons. 
By Charles Kingsley.—The Head of the Family. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.”—Tom Brown's School-days. With 58 
illustrations, Sixth edition—Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. 
Mitford. With illustrations. (Macmillan and Co.) 


Booxs Recrtvep.—Dr. Parker continues his homiletical exposi- 
tion of Scripture to which he gives the title of The People’s Bible 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney). The volume now before us 
contains the “ Psalter,’ Dr. Parker limiting what he has to say 
to a single volume, as he wishes to compress the whole into 
twenty-five volumes. Official Record of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the Australian Federation Conference. (Robert S. Brain, 
Melbourne.)——Indezx of the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, 1783-1888. (Neill and Co., Edinburgh.)—— Pure 
Logic, and other Minor Works. By W. Stanley Jevons (Macmillan 
and Co.) The Judicial Dictionary. By F. Stroud. (Sweet and 
Maxwell.)—An alphabetical arrangement of explanations and in- 
terpretations of words and phrases used in legal matters. ——Three 
more of Henrik Ibsen’s Prose Dramas, edited by William Archer 
(W. Scott), appear in what is described as the “ Authorised 
English Edition.” Thethree are Lady Inger of Ostral, The Vikings at 
Helgeland, and The Pretenders ; the first is translated by Mr. Charles 
Archer, the second and third by the editor. Religious Systems of 
the World (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) is a volume of addresses 
on the subject described in the title delivered at South Place 
Institute, in 188889. They number forty. We observe, among 
the authors, the names of Messrs. E. Clord, Oscar Browning, J. 
Allanson Picton, Frederick Harrison, W. S. Lilly, and G. W. 
Foote (strange companions these last two !).—— G@odwin’s Political 
Justice, a “Reprint of the Original Edition of the Essays on Pro- 
perty,” edited by H. S. Salt (same publishers); as also from the 
same Bismarck and State Socialism, by William Harbutt Dawson, 
“an exposition of the Social and Economic Legislation of Germany 
since 1870.”——The Birds of Essex. By Miller Christy, F. and 8. 
(Durrant, Chelmsford). Mr. Christy makes here an interesting 
contribution to the natural history of his county, prefixing 
notices of Essex ornithologists, &c.——Flushing and Morbid 





























Blushing, their Pathology and Treatment, by Harry Campbell, M.D. 
(H. K. Lewis).——A Treatise on Diseases of the Nose, by Greville 
Macdonald, M.D. (Alexander P. Watt). 





The Biology of Daily 





Life, by John Henry Napper Neville, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)——Royal Academy Pictures, 1890. Parts II. and III. 
(Cassell and Co.)——-Academy Sketches, 1890; ineluding various 
Exhibitions. Edited by H. Blackburn. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 


Maaazines AND SERIAL PusBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for June :—No. 24 of Our Celebrities (containing photo- 
graphic portraits of the Right Hon. Viscount Cross, Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, and Mr. A. W. Pinero), the Art Review, the Art Interchange, 
Figaro Illustré, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Ezpositor, the 
Theological Monthly, the Anglican Church Magazine, Atalanta, the 
Classical Review, the Arena, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Law Magazine, 
the Church Monthly, the Month, Igdrasil, the Westminster Review, the 
Gentleman’s Magaszine, Belgravia, Temple Bar, the Newbery House 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Review of Reviews, the 
Naval and Military Magazine, the County and Local Government 
Magazine, the Green Bag, the Argosy, the Century, Tinsley’s Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, London Society, the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Indian Magasine, the Woman’s World, Nos. 23 and 
24 of Artistic Japan, the Forum, the Asclepiad, the Sun, Good 
Words, the Monthly Packet, East and West, Chambers’s Journal, the 
Sunday at Home, “A 1,” Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Girl’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young 
People, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>——_ 

Bain (F. W.), Occam’s Razor, CF SVO .........cc-ceccscseccersesececeseessereeecs (Parker) 4/6 
Barrett (F.), Fettered for Life, 12mo.............. ...(Chatto & Windas) 2/0 
Barrett (F.), Lieutenant Barnabas, cr 8vo ....(Ward & Downey) 2/0 
Beaumont (W. M.), Shadow Test in Ametropia, cr 8Vo0 ...............008-«.(Lewis) 2/6 
Boyes (J. F.), Men of the Time Birthday Book, 32mo . ...(Routledge) 2/6 
Cameos from English History, Vol. 7, cr 8vo... .............. ...(Macmillan) 5/0 
Clifton (A.), An Unwilling Wife, cr 8vo ...(Remington) 6/0 
Cragin (E. B.), Essentials of Gynoecology, cr 870........+....00-eeceeee (Renshaw) 5/0 
Davis (T.), Memoirs of an Irish Patriot, by C. G. Duffy, Svo...... (C. K. Paul) 12/0 
Dobson (G.), Russia’s Railway Advance in Central Asia, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Evans (A. C.), Cruise of H.M.S. ‘Calliope,’ cr 80 ..............6 (Gri 


Evans (E. T.), History and Topography of Hendon, cr 8vo ... .(Pope) 
Ewald (A. C.), Paper and Parchment : Historical Sketches (Ward & ‘somete y) 6/0 













Fenn (G. M.), Princess Fedor’s Pledge, cr 80 .....c.ceseccereeeeeees (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Fiske (A. K.), Midnight Talks at the Club, cr 8V0..........00ssesceseeseeres (8. Low) 6/0 
Forster (J.), Four Great Teachers, cr 870 ........0c00.ce00e ..(@. Allen) 2/6 
Gibbon (J. M.), Eternal Life, oF 800.........cccccoccccesseosccccsscossescoses (Dickinson) 4/6 

Triumph of Philosophy, 40 ...........c:cccceccecsesneceeeesees (Roper) 2/6 


Gillespie (J. zt 
Gould (S. B.), Songs and Ballads of the West, four parts 
Grove ra Dictionary of Music, Index to, 8¥0 ji 
Henley (W. E.), Views and Reviews, i2mo .... 
Hudson (J. ), Dream of Pilate’s Wife,cr 8vo . 
Hughes (L.), Analysis of Catechism of the Church, cr 8vo .( Hey 

Junker (W.), Travels in Africa, 8V0 ..........cc.ccsseceeceererees (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Kennard (E.), Matron and Maid, cr 8V0 ..........cs.c0.ceseeseeceeceeens (F. V. White) 2/6 
Lange (F.), Progressive German Reader, 12m0_ ...........0-cccseseeees (Whittaker) 3 3/0 





..(Methuen) each 3/0 















Latham (H.), Pastor Pastorum, Cr 8V0 0.1... .seseecseeeeeeeres (B 6/6 
Livy, Book 1, Text, Trans., Notes, &., by A. H. Allcroft, er 8vo ...... (Olive 3/6 
Madagascar, or Robert Drury’ 8 Journal, BR cnssesmicenninieinancineta (Uawi 5/0 


Mead (C. M.), Supernatural Revelation, roy &vo..... 
Naden (C. C. W.), Induction and Deduction, cr 8vo . 
Rankin (F. H.), Hygiene of Childhood, er 8y0 SESS « 
Reade (C.), Monsignor, Cr 8V0 ........0....0ceeeeeeee 
Reich (E.), History of a cr 8vo 








..(Parker) 2/6 








Rulers of India: Akbar, by G. B. Malleson, cr 8vo ...... (Oxford Univ. _— 2/6 
Rutherford (M.), Miriam’s Schooling, cr 8VO  ...........scccceeeseseeeee (CO. K. Paul) 6/0 
Scientific Education of Dogs for the » Gun, OGG san siannccsiimationniaaated . Low) 6/0 
Sedgwick (A.). Life and Letters of, 2 vols. 8v0...........0.+ (Camb. Univ. Press) 36/0 
Shakespere’s ae Henry VIII., by Ww. Th, Te, CID icc cceccsececcavetnce (Clive) 2/0 
Stelwagon (H. W.), Essentials of Diseases of the Skin, cr 8vo ......(Renshaw) 5/0 
Thomas (B.), Honse on the OG, OF BUD. ci rccecssaccersncasees . Low) 6/0 
Toxar: a Romance, by the Author of “ Thoth,” cr 8vo .. (Longmans) 6/0 
Thomson (D. C.), The Barbazon School of Painting, folio ‘(Chapman Hall) 63/0 
olff (L.), Examination of Urine, cr 810 .........cecsee-cesesssseecseseeeees Renshaw) 4/6 


Wolley (C. P.), Snap: a,Legend of the Lone Mountain, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 6/0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. a Quarterly. 


yearty. 
Hh BS 6 ctr 014 3.4.07 2 
Including postage to. any ‘ot the ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, ew Pee eee 015 3.....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &. es Si ee 016 8.....0 8 2 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom 








O LIBRARIANS and OTHERS.—For SALE, the 


Spectator newspaper, from January, 1871, to December, 1889, 6 volumes in 
clotb, the rest as issued.—Apply, ‘‘ A. C.,’ "Owens College, Manchester. 


|: <oeneees (YORKSHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Trustees of the above School invite applications for the Office of Head- 
Master of the School, now vacant by the appointment of the Rev. J. R. Cohu to 
the Rectory of Remenham, Berks, 

Applicants must be Graduates of one of the English Universities. 

The Endowment of the School arising from land is about £270 per annum ; but 
of this sum £150 a year is applied by the Trustees in providing for the use of the 
Head-Master an excellent School House, pleasantly situated in beautifal grounds, 
capable of accommodating about 40 Boarders. 

The Trustees of the School are Patrons of the Trinity Chapel, Richmond 
(without cure of Souls), of the net value of £120 per annum, and if the person 
appointed is in Holy Orders, he will be presented to this Benefice. 

The Head-Master will also receive the whole of the Tuition fees. There are 
valuable Exhibitions tenable at the different Universities, and also at the School. 

Further particulars and information may be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Trustees, to whom applications for the Office, accompanied by not more than 
four recent testimonials. must be sent not later than Monday, June 36th, imme- 
diately after which date the re will ? pga to tae Appointment, 

ay 0! 
ALF FRED “T. ROGERS, Clerk to the Trustees, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, June 11th, 1890, 
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LIBERTY”) 7°), SAP uWNIn See 
A beautiful material for Sammer wear. 
LU C K N OW special poe f of this Muslin, embroidered 
in small Floral Designs, in extensive variety. 
in the Metropolis. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. per piece of about 
Embroidered.) | Patterns can be forwarded on application. 
LIBERTY and 0O., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LIBERTY and OO. have just received a 

M USLI N. This Material cannot be obtained elsewhere 

CBstive Hand- 9 yards, to 63s. per piece of about 15 yards, 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE, 

Ss M E D L EY’ S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 
*| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 

Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 

MATLOCK. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








Tus form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of defective 
vision are constantly mistaken for short sight, merely 
becauze clearer vision is obtained by bringing an 
object closer to the eyes. If such cases are treated 
with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the mischief is 
greatly aggravated, and serions and permanent 
injury is done to the sight. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Ninth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, 
in all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as ‘the finest Cocoa 

in the market.”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,597.—£6 5:, is needed for six months’ pension for a respectable old die-sinker, 
aged 70. He has worked 17 years for one firm, but is now past work. His wife 
earns 53. a week, and daughters in service allow 5s, There are three children 
still dependent. 

15,568.— £2 15s. wanted to complete the cost of providing a new mangle for a 
respectable elderly couple. The man has been unable to work for the last eight 
years through illness, and his wife keeps the home going by her earnings. Children 
are too poor to help. 

15,617.,—£4 5s. required to complete outfit 'y for a steady respectable 
family to go to Canada. Both man and woman are strong and hardworking, just 
the sort to do well in a place where they can get plenty of work. There are four 
children, 11 to5, The fares have been arranged for, and part of the necessary 
outfit provided. 

13,888.—£6 10s. is wanted to continue a weekly allowance of 53. toa very 
respectable old labourer of 66. He is partly crippled with rheumatism, but able 
to get about and look after himself. Has done no work for four years; lived 
over a year on his own savings. 

14,366.—An East-End Committee ask for £2 18s. 6d., which will cover cost of 
three months’ stay at Alexandra Hospital, and of a pair of crutches for a boy of 
14, He has been there two years, and is now recovering. Parents are very poor. 














hw MOLESEY, Surrey (thirteen miles from London). 

PERCIVAL HODGKINSON, M.A., Oxford (son of the late Rev. R. J. 
Hodgkinson, for many years head of the += “eee Lower School), will 
RECKIVE BOYS to prepare for the Public Schools, 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


Surplus divided 21 235,827 





Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


M4Ze HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.— Mr. H. B 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares oe 

years of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, 4&c, Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Oppingham, &c. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. ©. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANOIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 
take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.4., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture, Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
Hea 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
College. 


ELSTED SCHOO L.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. 

DALTON, MA., late Assistant-Master of Winchester, formerly Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford.—THREK ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
two of £40 a year, reducing School Fees to £8; one of £20. Examination in 
London begins JUNE 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the College will be held on JULY 10th and 
1lth.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER. 


x= G’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIKLD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


T,. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess. 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
tional Homes. Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 
STREET, 8.W. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—FIVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be competed for on JULY 8th.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys prepared for the Universities, 
Public Services, Professions, and Business, Fees moderate and inclusive, 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educationa) 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 
TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 
bas been Kstablished with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends and under the management of members of that body for the purpose of 
providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Classical and Modern side. 


Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 


OME for GIRLS in GERMANY, in a family of high 

birth. Great educational advantages. Terms, £75. Travelling oppor- 

tonity in August. Highly recommended by Rev. A. S. Aylen, Alyth, N.B.; Rev. 

W. Jowitt, Stevenage, Herts; Mrs. we 15 Kensington Park Gardens, 
Pp 





















































London, 8.W.; Mrs. Wilberforce, Elmhurst, Spring Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex, 
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dative STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


@QHTH ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on 
Pe June 17th, 1890, at the ROYAL SOHOOL of MINES, 28 JERMYN 
STREET, S.W., at 7.45 p.w., when the following big will be read:—‘‘ An 
Examination of the Coal and Iron Production of the i ; 
Producing Countries of the World, with reference to the English Coal Question,” 


by Gxo. G, COnISHOLM, Esq., M.A. 


For the T; 


rincipal Coal and Iron 








ROSVEN 


Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 pm. 


OR ALLER Y. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

(OLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 
RIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


© ‘ 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
ad —" ’ ALFRED D. F 


— COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head 
Masters of Public Schools, Leading Y of the Royal Colonial 


Institute, 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay, 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, pure water. 

Mixed Farms, 1,800 acres in extent. 

Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 

; Large Dairy, with modern mee 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 
mee Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

Building 


Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, Ri ing, Swimming, &c. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 











FARMS (Limited) 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
of Youths for Colonial Life, &. 


mstruction, Surveying, and Levelling. 








PRIVATE SECRETARY toaNoblemancr Gentleman, Good Education ; 
wide and varied experience, partly in the above Capacity. Methodical habits ; 
willin LT PS hag Good references from last, and other Employers.—J. V, 

, 


FAWOE ley, Yorks. 





BYRDE, Head-Master. 


LLHALLOW’S SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON.— 
pant a i eee oe Scholarship at Westminster, Senior 
: ‘ ° eS olarship a sa assi 

GENTLEMAN is anxious to obtain a position as | 1983, the following Scholarships have been obtained direct from the School, 
besides University and other distinctions :—Four Scholarships at Winchester, 
five at Charterhouse, six at Westminster, three at Bradfield, three at Cheltenham, 

three at Marlborough, one at Rossall.—For particulars, 








Scholarship at Cheltenham. Since January, 


apply to the Rev. R. A. 








THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
ONE 16th 1600], Eris 2s 6a 


], MarriaGz, Morality, AND CHRISTIANITY. A 
Reply to Critics of ‘‘The Kreutzer Sonata.” 
By Count Leon Tolstoi. 

2, THe ART OF ENGLAND: THE ACADEMY, THE 
GROSVENOR, AND THE NEw GALLERY. (Fully 
Iliustrated.) Harry Quilter. js 

3, THE TRUMPET OF Fame. H. D. Traill. 

4, THE Rival Satons.—I. SaLon DES OHAMPS 
Exyskes. (Fully Illustrated.) Emily Crawford. 

5. Procris. (Illustrated.) Graham R. Tomson, 

6. THe DeapLock 1n Darwinism. Samuel Batler. 

7, A Vitta aT TrvoLi. Professor Verrall. 

8, UNPUBLISHED MSS. or THE POET COWPER. 
Mrs. D’Arcy Collyer. 

9. Tue WaGEs OF Sin. (Iliustrated.) Lucas Malet. 

10. Toe WoRLD 1n June. The Editor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“*(inone.”” From Original Pencil-Sketch by G, A. 
Storey, A.R.A. 

Louis XI. in THE ViLLaGER’s CoTrace. Seymour 
Lucas, A.R.A. 


‘THE CONVERSION OF St. HusertT.” Arthur Lemon. 
“THE TRIUMPH OF SAUL AND Davip.” T. M. Rooke, 
“‘Sarunpay NIGHT aT THE SavaGE Cius.” W. H,. 


lett. 

VENETIAN FRUITSELLERS ON THE GiupECcA. Henry 
Woods, A.R.A. 

“How Lisa Lovep tue Kina.”’ Blair Leighton. 

From Original )Stupy or a Woman. R. Collier. 
Sketches, LE Reve (Zoua). A de Richemont. 

Fac-SImMILE OF MS. OF AN ORIGINAL POEM BY 
CowPER. 

The Wages of Sin.—“SHz Went Back TO THE 
EasEL,’”’ &. A. Sacheverel-Coke. 

Frontispiece.— THz City Fountarx.” Dorothy 
Tennant, 


With Fac-similes of many other Original Sketches 
by J. Macwhirter, A.R.A., Dendy Sadler, Philip 

orris, A.R.A., B. W. Leader, A.R.A., Georges 
Laugée, Lionel Smythe, A. Hacker, Morot Neret, 
Ernest Waterlow, A.R.A., E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., 
Walter Duncan. Initials by C. A. Channer, 


Swan SonNnENSCHEIN and Oo. 





WILLIAM AND NORGATES NEW 
CATALOGUES, 


THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE— 
Theology and Philosophy, chiefly Foreign, 1890. 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE—Language, 


Literature, Antiquities, &c., of the East, 1890. 
FRENCH CATALOGUE, 1890. 
GERMAN CATALOGUE, 1890. 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
and 20 8. Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Ready on Monday next. 
ERNEST RADFORD’S NEW VOLUME of VERSE. 
Printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press, 
in an Edition of 250 copies, imperial 16mo, at 5s. net ; 
and 50 copies, numbered and "7 , crown 4to, large 
BE at 10s, 6d, net. 
CHAMBERS TWAIN. 
__. By ERNEST RADFORD, 
With a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


TREET ARCHITECTURE in 
LIVERPOOL, See the BUILDER of June 14th 
3 b post. 44d.; Annual Subscription, 19s.) for 
lew of the British and Foreign Marine Insurance 
Company’s New Offices, ee ; Salisbury Chantry, 
Christchurch (measured drawings) ; "Todustriat 
Schools, Knowle, &.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 
London, W.C, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 








Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? By the Rev. 
JosEPH Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. 
Austell. “ He has pretty well covered the whole 
ground of debate. The most complete manual. 
wascee Ably and well done.”—Guardian. ‘* Will be 
found to have great value.” —Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION now ready. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 


Bishop Hueco MILLER THomPson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. “ A remarkable volume...... 
Will interest all sorts and conditions of men.” — 
Saturday Review, 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, Enlarged. 
DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. By the 


Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., Bishop of 
Wakefield. Fceap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


DARTON’S NEW TOY-BOOKS.—No. II. 
HEROES in AFRICA. A large 4to 


Toy-Book, printed in Qolours. Sure to interest 
the little ones, 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





Price Eighteenpence, post-free. 


THE FATE OF THE DEAD: an Address 
TO LAYMEN. By THOMAS CLARKE, M.D, 
“ An earnest and thoughtful discoarse, written to 
defend and enforce the doctrines of Christianity 
against modern scientific scepticism and religious 
apathy.”—Scotsman, 
“ An intensely thoughtful and carefully considered 
inquiry.”—Public Opinion. 


London: F. NORGATE, 
7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





“* Remarkable and extremely interesting.’’—S cots- 
man, 
“ Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
style.” —Med. Press. 
“ Full of varied interest.”—Mind. 
Ready—New and Cheaper Edition, in great part 
written, 2s. 
CHARACTER as SEEN in BODY 
and PARENTAGE, with a Chapter on 
Education, Career, Morals, and Progress. 
By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.B.C.S. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 





SECOND EDITION, with Block Plans and Key, 
price 2s. 


SHORT MANUAL of the BATH 

MINERAL WATERS. By Artuur E. W. 

rox, M.B., F.R.OC.P. (Edin.), Physician to the Royal 

United Hospital, Bellot's Mineral Water Hospital, = 

Cy Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamittox, KENT, 
an le 





Now ready, 


NDUCTION and DEDUCTION: a 
Historical and Critical Sketch of Successive 
Philosophical Conceptions respecting the Relations 
between Inductive and Deductive Thought and other 
Essays. By Constance 0. W. Napen. Edited by R. 
Lewins, M.D., Army Medical Department. With 
Memoir and Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.0. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UpHAm’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York ; and Messrs. 
BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, 
and Subscriptions are received. 




































































H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.0., and 57 Oharing Crose, 

.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. § Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MAODONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


IRKBEOK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 


Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
bs oe Place, 








General Manager. 
FRANCOIS E. COLENSO, F.LA., ndon. 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St, Edin. 


HE UNION BANK 0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul 





+» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fand.........0. +» 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Pr «2 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
e oo REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 


UONVILLE’S OLD [IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London 0O: . 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














USE 
- he 


PURE OONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—CounsstL FOR THE DELICATE.— 
Those to whom seasons of changeable temperatures 
are protracted periods of trial, should seek the earli- 
est opportunity of removing all obstacles to good 
health. This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed 
upon the skin, is the most reliable remedy for over- 
coming all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, 
re! tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary 
catarrh, and bronchitis may be arrested as soon as 
discovered, and every symptom banished by Hvllo- 
ways simple and effective treatment. The Ointment 
and Pills are highly commended for the facility with 
which they successfully conquer influenza; they 
allay in an incredibly short time, the distressing 
fever and teasing cough. 
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JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and SUGGESTIVE. 


By Jonn Appineton Symonps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week, 





DR. WILLIAM JUNKER. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. Wm. Junker. 
With 38 Full-Page Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the 
German by Professor Kzant. Demy 8vo. [This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





THE SIXTH VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 


OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


With Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 
To be Completed in Eight Vols., cloth, 6s. each; or half-morocco, 8g. 6d. each. 


Volume TI. contains 3,684 Articles, 217 Wood-Engravings, and 4 Maps. 
Volume Il; 4) 3615 194 oe eC ee 
Volume III. oe as 228 a ae —_— 
Volume IV. 4, 3,109 4, 242 is xe ae 
Volume V. ” 3,613 ” 215 ae 2 4 
Volume VI. 5 3,226 4 201 os ss Sie 
*,# Vol. VII. will be issued on September 13th, and Vol. VIII., completing the Work, early in 
ecember. 


* A model and a marvel of accurate information,.””—Spectator. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


> 2a & = @ 2 
A TRAGI ~ COMEDY. 


By F. W. BAIN, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 








London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Presipent—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PrEesIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir KE. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 

TrustTEESs.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommitTreF.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F. W. Burton, R. Copley Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., The 
Right Hon. Sir Mount-Stuart Grant Duff, Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Professor Huxley, 
.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 0.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., W. 
Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Edward 
Peacock, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. a Rey. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Hsq., Herbert 
Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6 ; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEAR S’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW HISTORY. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, each, Vols, I, and II, of 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P, 
To be completed in Four Volumes, 


“Mr. McCarthy has produced what promises to 
become the popular History of the Revolution for our 
own generation.”’—Daily News, 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL TRAVEL-BOOK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d., with 112 Illustrations 
by F. H. Townsend, 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 
How Orthodocia and I Went Round the World 
by Ourselves; 

By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 

“ The reader who does not have ‘a good time’ over 
‘A Social Departure’ must have a blunted apprecia- 
tion of fun and pluck, There is not a dull page in it, 

The story is told with wonderful dash and clever- 
ness; and the illustrations are as good as the text,” 
—Scotsman, 





JAMES’S PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 
With Portrait Cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 64, 


NOTES FROM the “NEWS.” By 
James Payrn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,’’ &. 
“Few books furnish so much genuine entertain- 
ment, combined with shrewd and witty observation 
- will be found in ‘ Notes from the News.’ ”’—Duaily 
ews, 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 
By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. Revised Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

“The work contains much that will interest and 
amuse.”—Morning Post, 


The BLUE-RIBBON of the TURF: 
a Chronicle of the RACK for the DERBY, with 
Brief Accounts of the OAKS. By Louis Henry 
Curzon. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s, 

“A more complete history of the race than has ever 
before been compiled. Will be welcomed by most 
sportsmen.’’—Standard, 











NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

The Devil’s Die. By Grant ALLEN. 
Eve. By Rev. S. Barine-Goup. 
Fettered for Life. By Franx Barrerr. 
Herr Paulus. By Watrer Besant. 

A Rogue’s Life. By Witxm Co uns. 
Tracked and Taken. By Dick Donovan. 
Strange Secrets. By A. Conan Doyis, 


and others, 
King or Knave? By R. E. Francition. 
A Game of Bluff. By Henry Murray. 
Chance or Fate? By Atice O’Hanton. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. By 


H. F. Woop. 





NEW “ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


An Ocean Tragedy. By W. Crark 


RusskLL, 


Sowing the Wind. By E. Lynn Linton, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. [Shortly. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James 
Payrn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols., at all 
Libraries. 

“A bright, healthy, and interesting story.”’— 

Speaker. 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By UD. 
CHRISTIE Murray and Henry HERMAN, Authors 
of “One Traveller Returns,” &&. 3 vols., at all 
Libraries. 

**From every point of view, ‘ The Bishops’ Bible” 
should hold a foremost place among the cleverest and 
best-written tales of the season.”—Morning Post. 


SYRLIN. By Ouida, Author of ‘‘ Under 
Two Flags,” &. 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
‘Told with such rare felicity, freshness, and 
piquancy, that the interest of the reader never for a 
moment flags.”"—Scotsman, 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE. 
A. Conay Dorie, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,’’ 
&. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
** One of the best novels of its kind published this 
season...... The novel is an excellent one, and every 
one will read it.”—Daily Telegraph, 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. By 
Dick Donovan, Author of ‘The Man-Hunter,” 
. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
“Told with a great deal of dramatic vigour......A 
= and freshly written story.”—Glasjow 
erald, 




















CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 


OPEN from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. Wednesdays, from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m, 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during the week 
ending June 21st :— 
4th Dragoon Guards, 
_1st Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and Pipers. 
London Irish Rifle Volunteers. 
Gordon Boys from Dover, with Pipers. 


MILITARY SPORTS AND DRILLS. 


The following EVENTS will take place during the week :— 


Display by Royal Marine Cyclist Corps; Encampment on Active Service, 
practically illustrated by the 2nd Batn., Scots Guards; Assault-at-Arms by the 
Metropolitan Volunteer Schools of Arms Association ; Display by the 26th 
Middlesex (Cyclists’) Rifle Volunteers; Ascent of Spencer’s War Balloon ; Grand 
Display of Fireworks by Mr. Joseph Wells every Monday. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


MILITARY RECITALS 
Will be given by Mrs. ALBERT BARKER in the Music Room at frequent 
intervals on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 
The opening date will be announced, 








ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


CONCERTS will take place in the Music Room every Monday, Thursday, and 
Friday, at frequent intervals, the following Artists, amongst others, will take 
part:—Madame Belle Cole, Mdlle. Tieyens, Miss Damian, Miss Donilly, Miss 
Marie Douglas, M. Wolff, Mr. Leo Stern, Mr. Lawrence Hellier, &c. 


For Details see Daily Papers, 
Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations. Steamboats from all Piers to Exhibition Pier. 
ADMISSION—Wednesdays, 2s. 6d.; Other Days, ls. 


Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 





PSBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws see nse owe £10,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss sue nee sew: 12,000,000 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that “J are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable eee on March 
ist and September 1st at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10, Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 

Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... 5 «se see +++ £7,470,866 
Inves Funds... eee ove soe eee eee we 2,623,456 
Annual Income... pee os ace eee ove we _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ate eee ee - 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared ded : « 2,971,852 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year's 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on applieation to 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
L7SEBARY MEN WANTING absolutely QUIET ROOMS 


f ina Central position, with a good light, at moderate rents, for occupation 
qaring the day for literary work, should apply to the SEORETARY, New Court, 


n's Inn, Rents from £12 per room, including rates and taxes, 














Ready immediately, at all the Libraries, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
crown 8yv0, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 
By a FELLOW-STUDENT. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 





London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By Madame CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 
Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
THIRD EDITION. By SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s. 


MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS EUGENTE. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of “ Lectures on Africa.” 


STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
: OF EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations, 
“ A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed 
an account of Stanley’s early career.”— Vanity Fair, 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 








At all Libraries, COPYRIGHT EDITION, 6s. 


THE 


SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Foregone Conclusion,” “ Indian Summer,” 
«« A Chance Acquaintance,” “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” &c. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 








The Autotype Company, London, 
Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘‘ Sprine,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Grayure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 

From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 


over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


The BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited 


by Witt1am R. Taare, Author of ‘‘ The Confessions of Hermer,” “‘ Hesper,” 
&c. 1 vol., 611 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Besides a full Introduction to the Elizabethan Drama, the Selection comprises 
Marlowe's The Jew of Malta; Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster ; Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi ; and The Two Noble Kins- 
men, by Fletcher and Shakespeare, [Just ready. 


The MODERN MALADY;; or, Sufferers from 


“Nerves.” By Orrit Bennett, Author of “ The Massage Case,” &. With 
an Introduction by Hersert Tippits, M.D., F.R.0.P. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 


This Work deals in a popular manner with the Nineteenth Century disease, 
comm nly known as ‘‘ Nerves.” It gives Hints as to the reasonable Treatment 
of Sufferers by their friends and relations, and points out what is to be avoided as 
well as what is to be aimed at, in order to effect the speediest recovery. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah 


Lyncu, formerly President of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, and 
Member of the Californian State Senate. Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


The Times :—‘ ‘ Egyptian Sketches’ are bright and light, entertaining and 


instructive; in short, it is long since we have met with a book on Egypt at once 
so fresh and so comprehensive.” 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW Lana. A Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an 
Index of Proper Names, and a few brief Explanatory Notes are — 
This Edition will be found well adapted for Prizes, or for Use in Reading 
Circles and Schools. Cloth, square 8vo, 1s. 6d.; also, an Edition specially 
bound for a Prize or Gift-Book gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


**It is not easy to imagine the existence of a generation of children indifferent 
to the charms of ‘ Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses.’ ’—Manchester Examiner. 


MY WIFE’S POLITICS. An Amusing 


Sketch for Holiday and Seaside Reading. By Horace Hutcuinson, Author 
of the Badminton Volume on Golf. Price 1s. [Ready shortly. 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SERIES, comprising some of the most popular works in the language. Each 
volume will contain scenes from a single k, the continuity of the narrative 
being maintained by short summaries in italic type. The omissions are dic- 
tated by a desire to make the series available for young readers at an earlier 
age than the complete works. The type is bold and clear, the paper good, 
and the size of the volumes handy. ach volume will contain from 224 to 
256 pp. square 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. A Special Edition for Prizes and Presents 
will also be issued. 


The following will be ready shortly :-— 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. (By Arrangement with Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall.) 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
DOMBEY and SON. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





LORD DUFFERIN IN INDIA. 





This Day, 8vo, 9s. 


SPEECHES DELIVERED in INDIA 
DURING the YEARS 1884-88. By the Marquis or 


DuFFERIN AND AVA. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





H. 8 0 T FA E.R ALUN and OC @O5 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 386 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK, 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN S and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUEE sent on application. 








ye Eee and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
a from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that MR. 
WHISTLER'’S book, “THE GENTLE 
ART OF MAKING ENEMIES,” is ready 
this day at all Booksellers. In 1 vol. 4to, price 10s. 6d. 


*,* This edition has been made by special arrangement with Mr. Whistler, and 
contains matter not previously published. 


*,* A Special Limited Edition, on hand-made paper, numbered, and signed 
by the Author, is preparing, particulars of which may be had on application. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The GATES AJAR.” 


The MASTER of the MAGICIANS: 


a Story of Babylon and the Prophet Daniel, By Ex1zasetH Stuart PuEeirs 
and HERBERT D. Warp. In 1 vol. imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. At all 
Libraries and Booksellers. 


Athenzum.—“ A thrilling story......The human interest grows with the story, 
and it is with regret that the reader takes leave of Daniel......only heightened by 
the pathetically human touch of the last scene.’’ 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


ARABIC AUTHORS: a Manual of 


Arabian History and Literature. By F. F. ArpuTHnot, M.R.A.S., Author of 
* Karly Ideas,” “ Persian Portraits,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, 


Manchester Ex vminev.—** The whole work has been carefully indexed, and will 
prove a handbook of the highest value to the student who wishes to gain a better 
acquaintance with Arabian letters,” 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


PASSION the PLAYTHING: a 


Novel. By R. Murray Gitcurist. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 

STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 
53, 

PAPER and PARCHMENT. By A. C. 


EwaLp. 6s, 


MAYNE REID: a Memoir of his Life. 


By his Wipow. With Portrait, 6s. 


The GOLDEN SOUTH: Memories of Home 


Life in Australia. 3s. 6d. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 


ap Macgvorp. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 


"TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW: the 


Reminiscences of the Baron de Malortie. 19s. 61. 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH and 


CENTRAL AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. Krovupa. 
With 36 Whole-Page Illustrations by the Author. 21s, 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 


EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. Turseiton-DyeR. 2 vols., 253 





NEW NOVELS. 
PERFERVID : the Career of Ninian Jamie- 


son, By Joun Davinson. With Original Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 68, 


An UNFORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT. 


By Joun Hi11, 2 vols. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian. By 8, Stepniak and WILLIAM WESTALL. 2s, 6d. 


IDA: an Adventure in Morocco. By 


Maser Couuins. 1s. 


LUCINDA. By Major White. 3 vols. 
The NUGENTS of CARICONNA. By 


TiaHEe Hopkins. 3 vols, 


“Quite delightful......The people in the story are human, natural, and in 
dividual to an uncommon degree.”—Athenzum. 


A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John Bridges, 


Author of “ Idylls of a Lost Village.”’ 2 vols. 
** A decidedly original and amusing story.”—Scottish Leader. 


The NEW FAITH. By Charles T. C. James. 


8 vols. 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





LFRACOMBE —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms, Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
LIST. 


THE MOST INTERESTING BOOK AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THE NEW B.A. 


Professor Herkomer’s Autobiography occupies 100 
pages of “‘ From Handel to Halle,” a New Volume of Artistic 
Autobiographies and Biographies by Dr. Engel, just published. 
Large 8vo, 12s. The Limited Ldition de Lume, containing 13 
Etchings and engraved Plates, together with Fac-similes, &., 
4to, uniquely bound, is also ready. 


A COMPANION TO THE LAKE DISTRIOT. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 


By Professor W. KniGut. With 56 Original Illustrations of Lake Scenery 
by Harry Goodwin. 5s. ; India Paper (50 Copies only), 7s. 6d. 
“The illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the scenery. 


“a This handsome and seductive volume. Nothing could be better than Professor 
Knight’s commentary.”—Saturday Review. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the FLORA of the 


ALPS. By A. W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc. 392 pp.,on very thin but opaque 
paper, limp morocco, 5s. 

“Tt constitutes a sort of botanist’s vade-mecum, affording short descriptions of 
mst of the Alp'ne plants so dear to visitors. All the most interesting flowers 
of the Alpsare here. The classification adopted is the one most commonly met 
with in English floras. It is excellent for its purpose, and reflects great credit 
on all concerned.” —Athenzum. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in 


ITALY. By J. G. Burcxuarpt. Edited by 8. G. O. MippLemore. New 
Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, 153. 

“Has already gained a European reputation. The translation is admirably 

done,” —Bookseller. 


SCHOPENHAUER'S WORKS. By T. B. Saunders, M.A. 


COUNTERPART to Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S ‘“‘ PLEASURES of LIFE.” 


1, The WISDOM of LIFE. With a Prefa- 


tory Essay by J. BarLey Saunpers, M.A. (Oxon). 2s. 6d. 
“Schopenhauer was more than a merely abstract thinker ; he was a practical 
moralist. Mr. Saunders’s introductory essay adds much to the value and interest 
of this singu'arly suggestive volume.”—Manchester Examiner, 


2. COUNSELS and MAXIMS. 2s. Gd. 
Also, by the Same Author and Translator (uniform), 2s. 6d, 


8. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other 


Essays. From the “ Parerga und Paralipomena.” Second Edition. 
“ A vigorous translation of Schopenhauer’s minor, but at the same time most 
popular writings. Excellent and suggestive.”—Scotsman. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. Owners of the 


16-Vol. Edition can now Complete their Sets by purchasing Mr. Hogg’s “ Un- 
collected Writings of De Quincey.” 2 vola., 12s., uniform with the 16-Vol. 
Edition, and consisting entirely of Essays not included therein, each being 
duly authenticated in Mr. Hogg’s Introduction. 

“Two most welcome volumes.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“*Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.” —Academy. 

“A Supplement to the Standard English Edition.”—Literary World. 


With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cuts, 


COURT LIFE under the PLANTAGENETS. 


By Husert Hatt, F.S.A. Large 8vo, 15s. 
“* Really a delightful book. Handsomely illustrated.”’—Journal of Education. 
“ A surprisingly tul r-prodaction of life in the reign of Henry of Anjou. 
Of striking interest and genuine value.””—Scotsman, 
their 


The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : 


Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion. By Stepniak. 3rd Edition, 
thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ The whole treatise is one of extreme interest, as upon the issues of the next 
few years depend the future happiness, prosperity, and even existence of the 
Russian peasantry, of whose condition Stepniak gives so sympathetic and stirring 
an account.”—Morning Post. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. llth Vol. 2s. 6d. 
PRINCE BISMARCK and STATE 


SOCIALISM. By W. H. Dawson. 
Prince Bismakcx writes :—‘‘I thank you for your kind attention, and cannot 
but feel gratified that you have chosen to give your countrymen an account of 
the Economic and Social Legislation of Germany [since 1870].” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 12th Vol. 2s. 6d. 
POLITICAL JUSTICE (on PROPERTY). 


By Wm. Gopwin. Edited by H. S. Sart. 
Already Issued (price 2s, 6d, each) are :— 











1. WORK and WAGES ........cscecsscercereee Professor THOROLD Rogers. 
2. CIVILISATION : its Canse and Cure...so..csseeeee Epw. CarPEenTeR. 
3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM...........cssscesseeeeees Dr. SCHAFFLE. 
4. DARWINISM and POLITICS.............cccc0ceeee D. G. Rircursz, M.A. 
5. RELIGION of SOCIALISM ..........csscccseseesseceeses E. Betrorr Bax. 
6. ETHICS of SOCIALISM E, Betrort Bax. 
7. DRINK QUESTION ...........cccescsesecessesseesseens Dr. Kats MitcHELL. 
8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS ...... Prof. MacMILLaN. 
9. ENGLAND'S IDSAL, &C. .....cccsccscsssssssessssensceees Epw. OaRPENTER. 
10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND Sipyey Wess, LL.B. 
13, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ......ccccscccsossessesees E. Betrort Bax. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOTICE.—The Author of “THAT UN- 
FORTUNATE MARRIAGE” (Mrs. FRANCES E. 
TROLLOPE) has written a New Novel, in 3 vols., entitled 
“MADAME LEROUX,” which is ready this day at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’. 


MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. 


“To say that in‘ MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE?’ (3 vols.] 
the characters and results of their actions are traced out step by 
step in the incidents and the plot of the story, and that they teach 
in this way an interesting legend, is only to give KATHARINE 
WYLDE the praise which her skilful workmanship ungestionably 
deserves. The merits of this story are indisputable.”—Athenzum. 


HER THREE LOVERS. 


“Mrs. DIEHL is excellent in her portrayal of masculine weak- 
ness; but when, on the other hand, she describes strength of 
character, it is real strength, and not, in the usual feminine 
fashion, a mere attempt to reproduce Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘Rochester. In ‘HER THREE LOVERS’ [2 vols.], it is 
the weaknesses, moral or otherwise, that predominate, but by no 
means to the exclusion of sympathy. The plot is complicated, 
and contains a surprise. Readers will be well-advised who enter 
upon the novel in order to discover this and its other good things 
for themselves.” —G@raphic. 


THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH. 


“In ‘THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH’ [8 vols.}, 
the heroine is drawn with all the kindly knowledge and gentle 
experience which characterise Miss POYNTER’S art, and who, 
‘failure’ though she be, yet carries the sympathy of her reader 
with her to the end. The description of the sordid life in a 
German boarding-house reveals a humour for which we had not 
given Miss POYNTER credit.”— World. 


ACT E. 


“HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the best historical 
novels since ‘The Last of the Barons’ and ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ ”—Saturday Review. 


« Apart altogether, however, from its solid and skilful handling 
of character, ‘ACTE?’ [8 vols.] fulfils all the conditions of 
successful romance. The incidents are admirable in invention, 
and natural—indeed, inevitable—in sequence. Most of all, from 
the general reader’s point of view, the writer has proved that he 
can construct and tell a story which is from first to last rich in 
absorbing interest.”—Academy. 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


“Mr. GISSING’S book is clever and amusing. ‘THE 
EMANCIPATED?’ [38 vols.], is a work of genuine interest, 
full of careful character-studies and subtle touches of humour.”’— 
Morning Post. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 

ynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. Chea Thousand.) 
Roland Yorke. (Sistieth Thousand.) 
Johnny Ludlow. First Series. me mma Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fitth Thousand.) 
8t. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-cighth Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Tnousand.) 
Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand. 
Johnny Ludlow. Second Series, wentieth Thousand) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Edina. (Twenty-fifth ae) 
A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
Lady Grace. five appears for the first time in cheap form.) 


























Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth 3 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

And the remaining Volumes at monthly intervals. 
Each Volume is printed from New T. in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 

cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. The published price 
is 3s, 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
COUNTY GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans, 
BEDFORDSHIRE. By A.J. Fosrer,M.A. | 
BERKSHIRE. By &. Watrorp, M.A.’ (Reprinting.) 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A., F.8.A. (Reprinting.) 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.8.8. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAS. 

DERBYSHIRE. By R.N. Wortn, F.G.S. 
DEVON, NORTH. By R.N. Worth, F.G.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R.N. Worts, F.G.S. 
DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.I. Jenxinson. 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
GLOUGESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worrts, F.G.8. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 

ENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
LONDON (THROUGB). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A, 
NORFOLK. By Water Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worts, F.GS. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. £. Tartor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
SURRBY. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.AS, 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
WILTSHIRE. 7 R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By BR. N. Wortu. F.G.S. 
WYE (The) and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. ByG. P. Bevan. 
YORKHIRE, NORTH and EAST RIDINGS. ByG. P. Bevan, 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By G. P. Bevan. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 


Panoramic Views, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. ‘ 

The ISLE of WIGHT. Third Edition, with Frontispiece 
and 6 Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

- SMALLER GUIDK, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 6d, 








Also in Five Sections separately. 
Chester—Llandudno—Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon—Dolgelly and Bala— 
Aberystwith and Llangollen. With Maps, ls, 6d. each, 
SMALLER NORTH WALES GUIDE, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map, 


cloth, 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 
SMALLER GUIDE, 2s, 


STANFORD’S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 


ISLE of WIGHT. Tourist’s Map, on the scale of 1 inch 
toa mile ; size, 27 by 21 inches ; and Descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE (corrected, 
1890). Folded in cover, plain, 1s, ; folded in case, coloured, 1s, 6d.; mounted 
in case, coloured, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Tourist’s Map, on the scale of 3 miles 
to an inch; size, 34 by 27 inches; and Descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE (cor- 
rected, 1890). Folded in case, plain, 1s, 6d.; folded in case, coloured, 2s. ; 
mounted in case, coloured, 5s. 


SOUTH WALES. Tourist’s Map, on the scale of 3} miles 
to an inch; size, 34 by 27 inches; and Descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE (cor- 
rected, 1890). Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d. ; folded in case, coloured, 2s. ; 
mounted in case, coloured, 53. 


LONDON. OCollins’s Standard Map of London, on the scale 
of 4 inches toa mile ; size, 344 by 27 inches. With an Illustrated Guide to the 
Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, an Alphabetical List of 
nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. (corrected, 1890). Coloured, in case, 1s. ; 
extended (size, 344 by 344 inches) and full coloured, in case, 1s, 6d, ; mounted 
on cloth, in case, 3s, 6d. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Oorrections and Additions for 1890. 


The HANDY GUIDEto NORWAY. ByT.B. Willson, M.A. 
With Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, Fishing 
Notes, and Photography. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. 





Just published, New Edition, Revised to March, 1890, and reduced in price. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


Engraved in the Finest Style on Copper-Plates. 

Scale, 94 miles to 1 in.; size, 65in. by 58. 

Prices :—4 sheets, coloured, 353. ; per post, packed on roller, 35s. 8d. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished, 45s. 
Mounted in morocco case, £3; per post, £3 0s. 8d, 
Mounted on spring roller, £5. 

The vast progress that has been made in the last few years in opening up the 
interior of this great continent has so altered its aspect as to make this New 
Edition largely a New Map. 

The development of large territories in the east and south by means of 
Chartered Companies under British influence is clearly shown; and further 
south, the States of South Africa, now making sure and steady progress in the 
work of exploration and topographical survey, are carefully delineated. 

The route of Stanley in his last great journey across tropical Africa, the re- 
sults of Junker’s, Wissmann’s, Last’s, Capello and Ivens’, and numerous other 
travellers’ explorations in this vast region, together with those of Selous’ and 
others in the countries south of the Zambesi, have all been duly incorporated. 

The political boundaries have been carefully revised up to date, the agreement 
just arrived at between Great Britain and France in West Africa, and the terri- 
tory claimed by Lobengula and recently placed under British influence, being 
properly coloured. 


’ 

STANFORD'S L@NDON ATLAS MAP of AFRICA, 
showing all the available Information regarding that Country as well as the 
scale permits, Price, coloured sheet, 3s. ; per post, packed on roller, 3s, 6d.; 
mounted in case, 53.; per post, 5s. 3d. 


STANFORD’S NEW LONDON ATLAS MAP of CENTRAL 
AFRICA, showing the Line of March taken by Stanley’s Expedition, Emin 
Pasha’s Province, and the coast line on both sides of the Continent. Scale, 
94 miles te lin. Size, 26in. by 22, Price, Coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, 
packed on roller, 3s, 6d, ; mounted in case, $s.; per post, 5s. 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: 


aMemoir. By E.A.T, Edited, with Preface, by Epwarp Francis RvssEtt, 
M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. With Portrait and 2 Views. [Neat week, 





Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THOMAS DAVIS. The Memoirs of an Irish 


Patriot, 1840-46. By Sir Coartes Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 





Demy Svo, 12s. 


The INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION of ASIA: 


an Inquiry into the Influence of Currency on the Commerce of the Empire of 
the East. By Crarmont J. Dayrett, F.S.S., Author of ‘‘ The Gold Treasure 
of India,” &. [Neat week, 





WITH FRONTISPIECE by WALTER CRANE, 


MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING; and other Papers, 


By Mark RUTHERFORD, Edited by his Friend, RevBen SuHapcorr. Orown 
8vo, 63, 





‘Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


The OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY, 


1890. By Mrs, ALec TwEEp1£, Author of “ A Girl’s Ride in Iceland.” 





Feap. 8vo, 23, 6d. 


ELEGIES and MEMORIALS, By A. and L,, 


Authors of “ Gemma of the Isles,’’ &c. 


** Like an oasis in the desert...... Fall of an unusual beauty of expression, and a 
power of thought altogether above the average.”—Pall Mall. 

“It is only a true poet who in speaking for himself can, with greater or less 
adequacy, speak for all mourners; and true poets...... are still rare, It is, there. 
fore, no faint praise to say of this little volume that it justifies its existence by 
this very kind of speech, by the imagination which, in celebrating a single sorrow, 
celebrates the sorrow of all who lament their dead,’’"—Manchester Examiner, 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


Le 


CADBURY'S 
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THEREFORE BEST 
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A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD 


REASONS WHY CADBURY'S 


COCOA ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa. 


It is made instantly with boiling 
Milk or Water. 


It contains all the delicious aroma of 
the natural article, without the ex- 
cessive proportions of fat. 


It is not reduced in value by the 
addition of Starch, Sugar, &c. 


It is specially rich in flesh-forming 
and strength-sustaining principles. 
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THE ANALYST. 





The Analyst, comparing the flesh-forming ingredients in 
Cocoas, gives the following averages :— 
Natural Cocoa Nibs ... as «» 18°00 
Cocoa Comercial, with added Starch and Resee .. 6°00 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Gepost " extraction seas fat, 
special process) i 21:00 
The actual total flesh-formers in Cadbury’s Cocoa are 21°34. 
The process of preparation concentrates and intensifies the 
nourishing properties and flesh-forming constituents of the 
Cocoa bean. Cadbury’s Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
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against hunger and bodily fatigue. 


It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, 
comforting, and a refined beverage, 
suitable for all seasons of the year. 


In the whole process of manufacturing 
Cadbury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic 
machinery employed obviates the 
necessity for its being once touched 





by the human hand. 
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HEALTH. 


“A food alike suitable for building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste which is incidental to all the pro- 
cesses of life.” —Health. 


MEDICAL ANNUAL. 


The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest 
terms of Cadbury’s Cocoa as a beverage and a food for ir- 
valids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility ; and counsels the Medical Profession to remember, 
in recommending Cocoa, that the name of Cadbury on any 
packet is a guarantee of purity. 
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